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A ]^f‘havioral Approach to in-Scu'\’icc ‘ 



rjLM'ry A , Ca si or 

Iowa Dept, of l^Liblie Inst rur-t ion. I^os Moines 

Objectives of this paper : 

After reacUng this paper, you will be al^Ie lo: 

1. Exrrcss the rationale for evaluating in- service effectiveness. 

2. State strengths anrl weaknesses of each of the methods presented 
for evaluating in-serviee effectiveness. 

Formula to statements of agreement or disagreement with the rationale 
Or evaluation mett'ods presented. 

4. Apply each of ihe methods of evaluating in-service effeeti ixmtjss in an 
in-scrvicc meeting ihat \ou oonduct. 



* Acknowlcdgemcnl is given toJeffrey P. Grime, and Stanley K. Dviblinske, 
Consultants, Division of Special Education, Iowa Department of Public Inst riietinn , 
with whom a ’’Behavioral Approach to in-Servicc” \sas enoperat ivcly initiated and 
has been developed since August, 19G9. 




RATIO\’AU 



In-ser'v'ice training is any planned persoimel train! g activity carried out 
by an organization so tliat it can meet its goals more effectively and efficient y 
In its simplest form, in-service training is one-to-one training that a teacher 
receiv^es at the building l(;vel, A more complex form of in* service tiaining is 
group training, e.g., staff preparation to i.iplcment a new approach such as 
learn teacliing. Generally, the large group type of activity is perceived as 
in-service training by educators and one-to-one or '"mail group activity is not. 
}Iov;ever, in viewing in-service training, it does not natter if it involves a 
large or small number of participants or relies on instructional media or live 
pr escMit a t ion. Tfic in-service format is secondary to the purpose, i.e., advance- 
ment of an organization toward its goals as a result of planned training of 
pe rscnnel . 

Much energy has been and will continue to oe devoted to in-service training 
in special ediication. Tiie basis for tliis rests in three prevailing needs: 

(1) tlie need to prepare untrained personnel employed in special education; 

(2) tlic need to prepare regular personnel who serve handicapped children; and 

(3) tliG need to impr ve the skills of trained special ednc.*tors because of new 
metiiods or new employment assignments. The puipose of in-service training in 
special education is to more effectively and efficiently serve Isandlcapped 
cTiildren by having personnel prepared to carry out their assigned respcns ib 1 1 it ie 

There are few educators who have not received in-service training. Tlie 
Lrainine ma>* have been sponsored by Ll\e local scliool system, coutUy svstem, state 
department of e<lucatioti, or Instructional materials center. Par too often tlie 
result of the In-sorvlce trainitig is tliat teachers, when queried about the 
activity, remark that a speaker was licard or curriculum was discussed. As the 




m' t'V.i 1 n;U i i.v, i, it is n.,' c u s s ar' that basic ass iBiipt ions regard iin; in-sorvico 
training he presL'nte.J. A major assiaription is that tliero nv.st be a purpose for 
in-service- taat ri.‘l-:u<-s to tho organisation before in-service is conducted. If 
L;iis :s nau-, it only follows that Lhu organi:^at ion lias a need to ovauiate the in- 
service i>'> see if intended ouLcones v;ere met. A second assumption is tiiat 
responsibility for learning from in-service is shared by the presenters and 
par t Ic ip.ant s . h’liat is tt be learned should be communicated to participants and 
they are acccnuUable for workitig for mastery of tliose learnings. Tlie tliird 
assLurption is that tlu- ultifiate evaluation of in-service e f f ec t ivenes s must be 
based on application of skills and knowledge and not on knowledge gained. It 
di'es tile organisation little good if skills and kiiowledgc arc possessed but not 
ajiplied in daily practice. 



>;KT1!0DS of FVALrATION 

Ke.^ources, such as ju-rsonnel time, materials, equipment, and space are 
allocated to in-service traii^ing activities to provide: 

1 . needed ini ori:iat ioii 
2, n celled skills 

J. combination of needed information and skills. 

J II each of the above situations some type of cliange is desired, The change is 
that personnel kn'.^w somotliing pieviously unknown, use new shills, or use skills 
p-ieviously possessed hut not applied. To evaluate v;liother or not thi- desired 
outvOiVie Is ac eopip I ished , four methods of evaluatioi^ can be used. The evaluation 
icetbod selected or used in cemhination with other evaluation meti>cds is dependent 
on the desired outet-mes of the neetii^g, exiiting ccnstr<aints and 1 ini t a t tons , anil 
extent of evaluation possible. 
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purse sirings of tl\e cormnunity begin to draw closed, it may be difficult to 
justify released time for attending In-service meetings on the basis of 
"hearing spcaVc r" or "discussing curriculum." The requirement for account- 
ability on the part of taxpayers and administrators may soem to be capricious 
until it is realized that released time is expensive. An in-service training 
program lasting one day, involving twenty-five teachers, and conducted by a 
local supervisor who has spent two full days in prepaiation would cost a 
minimum of $743.00. This includes staff salaries alone and excludes other 
costs sucli as equipment, rnaterials, and other presenters. 

This is not to imply that in-service training should be dropped from its 
historical position in education. On the contrary, using new knowledge 
disseminated through in-service training provides :he major means for an 
organization to re- direct its energies toward established goals or newly 
adopted goals. Thus, in-service training should be taken seriously, with 
greater attention given to the outcomes that can be derived from It. 

If in-service training in education is going to play a role In effective 
and efficient service to children 11 must receive the support of administrators 
and taxpayers. To obtain needed support it is Imperative that the outcomes from 
in-service training activities be related specifically to the Improved functioning 
of the organization. This is not an easy task in that education can not issue 
profit-loss statements as can industry nor can everything be related to specific, 
measurable changes in children. However, attention can be given to evaluating 
inmedlate learning and application of learning as a result of in-service. 

The four i.ethcds of evaluating in-service presented in the next section 
are a beginning attempt in determining in-service effectiveness based on 
participant learning and application of learning. Prior to discussing the methods 
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Pre-Post Test* 



ihe use of a pre-post test to evaluate in-service effectiveness is an 
ustablishcvi technique. It can be used to measure increase of knowledge or 
skill that results from in-service by offering a comparison of knowledge/ ski 1 1 
before and after the training. However, pitfalls that accompany test construction 
or test administration also apply to the L.se of the pre-post test. 

There arc some advantages of using a pre-post test form of evaluation, 
ifiese are: 

1. The learner is oriented to what is to occur duritig the session. 

. It is easy to administer, 

3. It provides immediate feedback regarding successfulness of the 
training . 

' 4 . The results are reliable. 

5. It Is valuable in analyzing the training in regard to concepts 
understood and not understood, 

Tfiero are also disadvantages that accompany the pre-post test. One is that 
pre-post tests are generally paper-pencil exercises, while job performance is 
not. Also, pro-post tests generally are factual in nature and do not emphasize 
generalization or application of concepts. It Is necessary to mention that 
pre-post tests do not have to be Limited in this regard. The pre-post test 
could be demonstration of an instructional technique, solving a classroom 
problem, or analysts of r child's learning problem. As pre-post tests emphasize 
application of knowledge or skill they become more valuable in determining 
in-service effectiveness. At the same time, administration and ease of scoring 
become more difficult, 

* Examples are shown on page 16. 
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In-Mectinf; vb : i'' '■ s'' 

Iii~r:K‘cLin; objc-ctives comprise tiu second m<.'thcd of -'ValinUing ii.- service 
f Lee t i Venes s . lliis method relies on the iise ef measurable objectives itntod 
in li.*ri:is oi learner boliavior that 1 1 or s k ild occur dui in,c t iie in-service 
Lr.jiniiu' session. Tw('i examples of an i.-meol ir-i; objective are below. 

"List four or ajoro charac t l i i sL i e ^ el a successful parent- t eacber 
conference . 

"Shown a five minute video- 1 a;u' , t !io nmaclier will pinpoint and list 
10 or more specific behavioi - as indicated by the instructor.” 

deasurablo objectives stated in tcicis of participant behaviors, like tliose 
above, are t!ie basis of this laetl'.od ac.d tlu' follcwing two nelliods: post-meetinp 

t>b jeclives and behavioral contracts. The critical factor is t’net me.asi'i ab 1 e 
objectives are statements of specific behavior that can be evaluated in terms 
tif -uu Oi :':p 1 isiarjent . Objectives also tell the learner exactly w'hat is expected 
to occur during t lie session. 

There are diifereiU formats for 'writing njcasurablc objectives and it ts 
Iieyeeul L he seopc of this paper to discuss those metfiods, UTiile terrniuoio>ry 
iiiav differ in appre-acl* to writin^^ objectives, expressed or iinp.ied in nost r 
•dii/ats are: 

I. Wlint is i>;oinp to be done. 

f. h’ho is Koiin; to do it. 

J. bd'kon it is y,oin>; to bo done. 

h . i o wh(\:i it is going to be dor.e, 

3 . r r i t o r i a t i ui t 'will i nd i c a t e ac c o- p ! i s hm.e n l . 

6. HvaUiation method used to determine if objective lias been coniploUd. 
b >; a ji 3 0 s are s ! i o w n on a g e 17. 
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1 i-i .( t r I Iv.' s nru providt?d to in-service training pax*t icipaii t s , 

..re -islvd I ') a‘ sun;e a shared r e sp ons ibi 1 i t in acconp 1 ishlng therri with t]it' 

j)i esent -• rs . Udiili* not necessary, se I f - e\Mluation on the in-n,Geting objectives 

ha' bi'.'ii used ratlu r i\\nn have pa r t ic ipcan t per rormance evaluated by someone else. 

Ai tin. fiid of the meeting, an in-r.eeting objective forn.j listing the objcetivis 

■ md h.f\i:ip et>l;i.::ns labeled '’Accomplished'^ and "\’ot Accomplished/' is narked 

airi sniii i t ti'd .anc-nyrnous 1 y by participants. The reliability of reanlLs cC this 

! <. ti;od ,!pp. .ir to l^e hig:i. However, participants may mark everytlung accomplished 

nilcss they .n*e inferLaed and properly oriented to the fail tlnat it is important 

to.il aee o::.p 1 islimeiit be detevninml exactly as ohjectives are stated. An attempt 

is lu-Hip made to iiKinde contro] objecrives that ideiUify inaccu..ite responses. 

l.ape r 1 enc e in tliis cit tempt has sl'own that pa r ' ic ip .a^' t disjlke having to mark 

an ob joe Live "uol ex comp 1 ls!ied" even though no opportunity is provided tor 

ciCr L.;: [' 1 i sh: .L nl . ii.j \ise of control objectives should be studied further. 

'till re .ire seia:i s i gn i C ie a i? t advantages of conducting and evaluating in-service 

\ 

by us4> jf i!^“meeting objectives. These are: 

1. Objectives help to plan the in-service meeting. 

\ In-::eeting objectives orient participants to what they will do 
and a-cc‘nplish during the meeting. 

5. Ohjectives requir.^ providing opportunity for participant involvement. 

. KvaUiatioa can be completed irjacdiately following in-servlco. 

1. Kesulls :-:re rather reliable, 

To ho ellvctiw', in-mecting objectives require: 

1. That participants be oriented to what objectives are and how they 
ere to be used. 

That the presenter write participant objectives and pro\'ide 
appor t uni t ies for their accompl ishr.ent , 

.Mso, someone other tuan participants usually determine In-meeting objectives. 

An ohii.aatien ic.lMs to have objectives reflect the interests, needs, end abilities 
O it ip an I s . 
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Post-Mec't ing Objective^-* 






A third r.ethod of ovalunting in-service ef feet i veness is the use of post- 
•;L-i ting objectives. Post-meeting objectives, like in-meeting objectives, nre 
sl.^tvd in terms of participant behavior. Tiie difEerence is that t!;e tiine Ir.Tie 
ior pos t- nee ting objectives is after the meeting rather than curing. This 
increases tVie amount of ti ,ic required to conduct an evaluation, but also permits 
!.!ie evaluation to be related to application of learning instead of a measure of 
k nov;ledge . 

An example of a post-meeting objective used in conjunction with in-ser’*iev 
ttaiuing on ehe use of snppl cuTcn t ary reading materials could be as follows: 

’hjv June 1, 1971, use four or more supplementary materials in your 

reading program. Information on materials used, iiumber of children 
r^ing the materials, source of materials and successfulness of the 
m..Lerials should be sent on tlie attached form. Information siiould 
be provided to tfic County Reading Consultant by June 7, 1971. 

’Ihe er.pl;asis on tlie above post-meeting objective is on appl ic at ion of inforn.ation 

learned on tlie use supplementary ma t er ial .s . This differs froja the iii- laeet ing 

e-bj^'ctive previously cited vhich involves listitig Dy the in-serx^ice participniU. 

Tost-meeting objectives are presented to participants as a way of applying 
knov;ledge or skill provided during the in-service. While the participant is not 
asked agiee to accomplish the chjectix’e, the meeting is conducted in such a 
sMv that advantag^os of accomp 1 ish ing tlie objective arc set^n. Thc’ pos ! - meet i 
ubjective should be relevant and probability for ruccessful accomp 1 i slm.enL should 
be higji. As a result, it is useful in answering a common participant question: 
"jhis is gooi! inf ornaL ion , but where do 1 start if I am to^ use it?'" by provicliiig 
a iraeaningful wav to successfully opply the information, skills learned thrt'Ugh 
i t\- -S'>rv ice stand a better chance of being incorpor ated into classreom practice on 
in 3 -med i a t e iiul e on t i tr i ed basis. 

Ib.ampli'S are shown on page 18. 

o 
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■'<'S I - [ -jc' t j rr.- t'b j'.'c t i vc'S nru useful in that; 

1. )^>s i - t int; objectives orient the participant to situations 

in ’.siiicfi tlie knov;Iedge/skil 1 can be applied. 

. I'os L-iricet in>’ objectives are easier to write because they are 
real v;t»rld oriented, not paper- pcnc i 1 oriented. 

i. Kvaluation is on application of knowl edge/ ski 1 1 rather than 
v;lK‘ther or not it is possessed by participants. 

Mfnj in-tieet ing objectives, post-meeting objectives plaee demands on 
t.ie present t‘r. 'l ine is required to effectively use post-meeting objectives 
! > e r ru i s 1 ; 

1. Ihi r L r ipant s must be oriented to wliat they are an<i how' tliey 
aie used. 

\ A procedure for reporting must be developed, 

1. iollow-up may be required. 

Also with pcs t - t>'uo t Ing objectives: 

1. iTiU'iediato in-service evaluation is not provided. 

h. Object ivc-s are speaker determined. 

. Reliability of s e 1 f- repot L ing has not been determined. 

It sliould be mentioned that post-meeting objectives can be used in situations 
in vd.ich skills catinol be applied. Teachers attending a meeting describing dif- 
lerenti.'Uod staffing or t._am teaching may not be In a situation to Immediately 
apply t'le infon;. tion. Post-meeting objectives, tn such situations, could 
pertain to specific readings on the topic or visitattons to ptogram.s using the 

.ipp L Oil dies . 
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BEl'l/WIOlOM. CONTKACTS-'- 

'i']\c use of be’i'.avLoral contracts is tiiu fourth rntthod of eva'uatini^ in* 
survicu effectiveness. The design is like that of tbs pest-meeting objective 
in objectives cr contract activities relate to pos t*nee t ing act ivities, 

cn*L state:! in neasnrnble torms, and are intended to provide mean in g fn 1 
alternatives that can be successfully accomplished by participants. Vlu; difference 
i tti.u I lie par t ic i^aant st^Ueo ^whether or not he is going to complete an a., tivi'y 
eaul when a cl^oice is offered, which activities he is going to complete. Jl:u 
nppor te;i 1 1 y is always given the participant to indicate tliat he doc.^ r.ol v.’isli 
to contract. 

In using the beliavioral cont act, it is signed by the paiticipant and the 
presenter. Tu'o copies are usc^., one goi:yg to the presenter, 1 no other reirjaining 
with tlie participanl. It has been found to be desirable to xerox a copy from 
the prcseiiti'r ' s contract and mail or return it to the participant as soon as 
possil>le. ibis tends to reinforce the fact that the presenter i^> concerned 
about inploinentation of tlie content. Also, it is helpful to personalise the 
contract when sendicyc it back by writing a sliort note on it. Individuals may 
complete the objective contracted for, but forget to subrm'f t Ik inf orr.at ion . 

.As a. fol U>w*up procedure, another xerox copv of the contract can b<* railed to 
tile par t ic ip«nnt if d.Uo lias not hccni reci^ivcd by the due date. Ihis method «^f 
fid low-up has been accepted by participants. 

A contract his seven basic conpoiients. Ihese ar*m 
1. name and address of participant 
d, directions 

contract alternatives or activities stated in neasurrble terns 
A. date hy wliich tl.e contract information is to be subnitted 




rxa: ples are shown on pagi‘ lb. 



r«nd address to whom the contract information is to be 
sub:ni t ted 



part ie ipant s ignat ure 



/ . 



presenter signature 



V/iiile tile above corr.ponent s should be expressed ir a contract, organi.ja t ion of 
the conpements may vary. 

iln' advLiuta>;es of using behavioral contracts are: 

1. Participants decide if they contract and may have performance 
op t ions . 

d. contract objectives are easier to write in that they are orietUed 
to the real world. 

i. iA-aluation of in-service effectiveness is related to performance 
ratficr than knowledge, 

heiijaiids on the presenter that accompany tlie behavioral contract are: 

1. Participants must be oriented to the use of tl^e contract. 

2. Provision rnjst be made for reporting of participant performance. 

J. Pol low- up may be needed. 

In-service evaluation is not immediate. 

The beliavioral contract provides a method of involving in-service participants 
in tlio application or extension of tlie meeting content. It is effective in that 
participants cU'e asked to teach a decision regarding wlu^t is to be done witli 
knowledge or skills obtained in tl\e meeting. Contracts as used by the autlior 
iiavc been in siLviations wl ere continued contact with In-service participants has 
not been possible. It may be at a local level that completion of a contract 
could be romaiun icat ed by observation or materials literally handed to the presenter. 
}his would reduce mechanical problems, alchougli, it miglit be that a contract 
re 1 e.t ionsli i p between teacher s- supervisor s might not be desirable because of an 
existing admii^is t r at ive re 1 a t ionslirp , Wlietber or not this would pose a problem is 
i;nknovn at tliis time. 
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COMPUTING AND REPORTING IN-SERVICE EFFECTIVENESS 



It is apparent that the process of evaluating in-service effectiveness is 
not complete until the data is compiled and reported. The four methods presented 
permit data to be viewed in terms of individual, sub-group or group performance 
on each item or on all items. There has not been enough experience with each 
metiiod to determine pre-post test growth and per cent of accomp 1 ishmen t of 
in-meeting objectives, post-meeting objectives or contracts needed to indicate th<u 
an in-:.Grvicc meeting has been successful. Even though it is expected that 
pe r f ori.ancc raages can be developed for each method, an element of subjectivity 
may exist or should exist. The in-service planners wiH alw^^ys have to determine 
the mltiimum level of participant performance that can be accepted if tiie in-service 
training is to be successful. 

Ihe results of in-service evaluation can be used for a number of purposes. 
Obviously, results arc crucial In analyzing strengths and weaknesses of tlie 
training program. Results have implications for planning future in-service on 
the same topic and also methodology used in in-service training on different 
topics. While feedback for redesigning in-service training is important, 
reporting to administrators ts also a critical function of evaluation. 

In sei'Mce results expressed in terms of participant performance are 
valuable in communicating to superiors. Data which indicates that cliango occurs 
as a lesuU <>f j’n-servicc gains support for the allocation of tine for in-service. 

In . uiy areas, the In-service trainers and the in-service participants represent 
diffei»nl a.,encies. Subsequently, permission must be obtained from administrators 
ftu' released tine. Permission is granted mucli more readily when planned participant 
t'utcomes and results can be provided to decision-makers. Even tliough ptevious 
in-servlcc lias been successful, unless results are communicated, the probabi!ity 
that auralnis trat Ive approval will be given for future In-service is not increased. 
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c;(; ANP KVALrATlXG IN-SKRVICE USING A BEJiAVIOKAL APPROAH! 



A 'jf-Auiv Lorn I approach to in-service training places certain dernantJs on 
ihu in- service trainer that cannot be ignored. Because in-service is iesponsihle 
lor bringing about prcdeterinined change, an outcome orientation needs fo be 
creatoJ. 'ilic questions of "What are participants to do differently as a result of 
Lire i n- servi ce? " and "How is the program (classroom or administrative) to be 
liifrim-iU as a result of the in-service?" must be answered. Answers to these 
<|\jes lions determine organization and methodology used in conducting the in- 
Sl rvicL . 

IVitit an outcome orientation to in-service, the issue of identification of 
lueds .irises. It becomes most obvious that content of In-service, if it is to 
pi'oJuco :m outcome, must relate to knowledge and skills that participants need 
if tlioy .irc to perform effectively. Thus, a method of comparing present program 
and personnel performance against desired performance is needed to effectively 
detcuisino in-service content and to establish priorities. 

Ideally, in-service training meetings are part of a total in-service training 
plan which participants help to formulate. If this is not the case, the outcomes 
oi tin.’ in- Service meeting should be comrriun ica t ed to participants so they cati 
clo^t to attend based not on presentation titles, but on the specific learnings 
tluit will be gained. Providing information whicli permits the participant to 
decide Lliat lie has the skills or that he isn't interested, aids in conducting 
clli.ctivi’ in-service because those wl\o participate come to learn. Such participant 
tend to be receptive to evaluation of in-service effectiveness based on participant 
1 e.Ti n ing . 

Kripliasis on predetermined outcomes and evaluation docs not alter the nature of 
good in-scivice. The need for comrriunication, rapport, participant comfort and 
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other things nre still of grejt importance. Because specified participant 
learning is desired, methodology is more like instructional practices found 
in elementary classrooms than the traditional lec ture- 1 i s ten approach which 
is often seen. Emphasis is on think-apply questions, participant inv^olvement 
and participant response followed by feedback. Preparation time, including 
planning, room arranging, and design and preparation of materials, is increased 
but so is participant learning. Approaching in-service in such a manner also 
allows the in-service trainer to be a model for the classroom teacher with 
whom he is working. 

Methods of evaluation should requ<re minimum effort for maximum return. 

The four evaluation procedures discussed were those most applicable to 
trainers not having ongoing contact with participants. Where ongoing contact 
is possible, evaluation could be done on the basis of observations ratlier than 
reporting of teachers, e.g., tabulation of the number of teachers checking out 
supplementary reading materials from an IMC, following in-service on the use 
of supplementary reading materials. Pupil growth is the ultimate criterion 
of in-service effectiveness. It is possible to relate pupil change to in- 
service in some cases, but in many cases the nature of in-service content does 
no' permit such a direct relationship. In the type of evaluation presented 
abova' it is also necessary to u^;c measurable objectives. Without the objc*'tivcs 
established before the in-service meeting, it is not possible to clearly 
identify the data to be collected. 

There are advantages in combining methods of evaluating ii^- service effect- 
iveness. This provides added evaluative information to use for analysis of 
effectiveness. Equally Important, methods used to evaluate performance during 
the meeting orients and involves the participants; methods used to evaluate what 
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is doru: after the meeting provide the participant with a place to begin in using 



the learning. Two methods combined can serve as reference points to the 



participant as he obtains and applies knowledge and skills. 



•k-k 



In-service training as continuing education to maximize services to children 
has not been viewed seriously in public education. In-service training has been 
treated as a series of isolated evants that have little bearing on performance of 
personnel and change needed in organizational functioning. While this has not 
been tile intent, ir. most cases it has been the observed result. Responsibility 
rests on in-service trainers to alter this by emphasizing outcome from in-service 
and evaluating whether or not outcome occurs. 
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Example Pre-Post Test* 



1. What is the difference between hearing and listening? 

2 . UHiat is an Audiogram? 

3. With a hearing loss in the left ear only, where should a child be 
sitting in the classroom? 

A. List three behavioral signs that would alert someone to a possible 
hearing loss. 

5. Rank in order of iu^portance to the child the four major ar^as of the 
language arts program. 

Listening Speaki.ig 

Writing Reading 

6. Define a speech deviatio, or speech problem* 

7. Name three types of articulation errors* 

8. I'hiat should the classroom teacher do for a child who stutters? 

9* Who has the responsibili ty for developing effective oral communication 
skills in cliildren? 



10. Name tlircc specific pieces of instiucticnal material that can ho used 
to develop speech and language skills. 



* Dublinske, S. Aud io -Recorded Pre-Post Test used at Drake University, 
April 8, 1970 with class on Exceptional Children. 
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KXA.MPLE IN-MKKTING OBJECTIVES 



(Title of Meeting/Presentation) 



( {^re sent er) (pate) 

la-Moetir.g Objectives Accomplished Mot Ac comp I i shed 

!. I had the opportunity to select one or more post- 
nieeting objectives that relate to serving handi- 
capped children. ‘ 



I listed four or more resource persons that should 
he available to assist me in serving handicapped 
children in the regular classroom. 



1 recorded three or more inpllcations of the 
content of tills presentation for me as a 
be ^'inning teacher. 



(orrcctiy discriminate six out of eight behaviors 
according to wlicther it is precisely pinpointed 
or beliavior not pinpointed. 



a. Determine the preferred direction of change, 

accelerate or decelerate, for the examples given. 
Six out of eight correct. 



0. Calculate and graph two out of three behavior 
rates correctly. 



7 , hist at least three of the five methods used to 
identify needs of consumers. 



8. hist five new direct services that could be offered 
by your center or unit. Chech two of the five that 
you v;ould like to implement. 



h. C^rite one performance objective using the listed 
criteria for the example indicated. 



Comments: (! ) !???) 



Ob jectives 1-3: Caster, J.A. , ’’Servltig Handicapped Learners in the Regular Classroom," 

Iowa State Edication Association Convention: Student Section, 

February 5, 1971. 

Object Ivos 4-6: Grimes, J.F,, "Behavior Modi f it at i on , " Dcs Moines Guidance Workshop, 

dune 22, 1970. 



Objoctivos 7-9: Dublinske, S.E., "Direct and Indirect Service Strategies Based on 

Needs of Children and Teachers," Institute on Instructional Materials 
and Media Services for Handicapped Students, Des Moines, 

September 23, 1970. 




kxamj’l:: post-m’:kttn’c o!UEcrivt:s 






Elease read the following and cliecV. (U^) the appropriate 
hlauk according to vdiether the post- meeting objective was or 
■>’as not accomplished. Return in the enclosed envelope no later 
tJiaa 



Post-Meet ir.g Objectives . Accomplished Not Aecoi.ipli^he 

1. I visited the Regional Ihlucatioi' Media Center 
and used the Presc r ipt iv <2 Material Retrieval 
System to idcMitify materials appropriate for 
oni,‘ cr more students I deal with. 



2. r tiled, tor 7 or niore consecutive days, the 
method Mr. Grimes sugy-jstcd at the m.eeting in 
Karen Acres, May 28, 1970. The method was to 
retrain from giving m.y child or children ''the 
dici;ens" cr correcting hie action. Instead I 
wrote down the behavior that I wanted to have 
happen. Wiien he behaved tliat way I was warm 
and approving. 



3. 7 no C(.>nsu I tai'. t should introduce a selected 

piece of audio-visual equipment i:ito the class- 
room- of a selected teaclier. ilie teacher sliould 
not have used the specific media this school 
year. After itit roduc ing the equipment into the 
classrcorji, the consultant should assist the 
teacher in effectively incorpor ating the cqulp- 
ineiU , as evaluated by the consultant, into the 
instructional program until it is used appro- 
priately during four days out of a fifteen 
consecutive class day period. 

V. 1 lie cousiiliant sliould visit the Regional 
rducati^ui Media Centers serving countie? in 
whi^h the consul Itaiit is v ployed and discuss 
rivea procedures fc r tlie use of the Prescriptive 
*'atetials Retrieval System, whore it is located, 
a ivj Mu.' [’t roc Luhir es for using tl-.c system. 



. '1 he consultant should inforna every teacher of 
tlie mentally retarded for whom he is responsible 
about the nature of the Prescriptive Materials 
Ketrieval System, where it is located, and the 

procedures for using the System. 

tUviective 1: * ('rlr.es, J.P., 'Pro ? cr ipt ive Materials Retrieval System, " In-Service 

for hoc a I Educational Agency, 1970, 

Objective 2: tirimes, J.P., "KchrtVior Modification for Parents,’' Orbandale Scho’yl 

System, May 2b, 1970. 

® jectives 3-b: (aster, J, A, , '’Media in Special Education," State Meeting for 
Lie Consultants in Mental Retardation^ Cedar Rapids, Decor, her, 19b^M 




BEJI/WIORAL CONTRj\CT * 



A', Id l'l-.S s 



Pl<^ast^ iL'ad and check (i^) one item and return tJiis form to Stan Dub insko. 



I do not work with lanp^uage problems^ 

r>. J do not believe I have the skills necessary to attempt a 

language remediation program, 

C. By I will have utilized the 

Nortv;cstern Syntax Screening Test in addition to my present 
assessment tools for ten (10) of the articulation cases 
presently in my case load, (Assessment tool may be changed 
as Dr. Yoder suggests.) I will provide a written copy of 
the results of this piojcct to Stan Dublinske within ten 
days after completion of the project, 

i'. liy I will have evaluated five 

(5) articulation cases having the final "s" omission co 
deterinine if the problem is a true articulation error or a 
language problem in the area of plural i za tion or incorporating 
possessives, I will provide a written copy of the results of 
this project to Stan Dublinske v^' thin ten days after 
completion of the project. 

If you chec'c item ''C" or and w^ould like any assistance in evaluating 

your results or would like additional information concerning the contract 
I will provi^’e any consultation possible by phone or correspondence. I 
v;j 1 1 res|Kjnd to your communication within three (3) days, 

Having completed the behavioral contract by the date indicated you will 
lUiceivo a i-'opy of the booklet ’'Remedial Suggestion for Learning Disabilities 
as Diagnosed by the ITPA.” 



Stan Dublin '.e, Consultant 
Clinical Speech Services 
Department of Public Instiuction 
Division Special Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 



- Dublinske, S, Contract used in "Language Disorc^ers: Diagnosis and Rt-di- 

ation," Storm Lake, Iowa, October 2, 3, 1970, 
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SlLF- SELECTED POST- TIEETING OBJ EC LIVES * 



Di ivi-'t Ions : Review the objectives listed below. Select one or iiiorii .-jf tlio 

objectives you intend to accor.pHsh curing the 1970-71 school 
year. Write in the date the objectives will be completed. Vtuj 
vi : I be contacted during June 1971 inquiring whctlier the olgjec- 
tives were met, 

]. 3y contact key adniini s tra tors working in tlic 

Regional Kclucational Media Center and/or Offices of Special IlducaLU'n 
and share five (5) or more ideas you feel v7ould be valuable services 
for handicapped students in your area, 

2. By contact Mr. Larry Masat, Field Representa- 

tive, {KU-SEIMC, Hodder Hall, lll.S Louisiana StieeL, Lawrence, Kansas 
66044) and determine what services arc available from which your 
organisation might benefit. 

3. By , utilizing the infonnation provided t>y Mr. 

King concerning sources of funds, contact one or more of the rcsoureo 
coirsul tan ;:s or organizations and inquire into possible projects to 
serve handicapped students. 

By , Contact five (5) or more teachers and 

explore ideas relating to individualized instruction. Offer assistance 
if ihc teacLers wish to individualize instruction. 

5. By , provide an in-servicc session for educators 

working wi tli handicapped students, of which a telc-lecturo is part of 
the program, 

0. By , contact Mr. Michael Robbins (Educational 

Resource Center, 114 Second Avenue, Coralville, Iowa 52240) and request 
additional infonnation relating to Education Strategist, 

7. By , review and list the categories of in:., truc- 

tional natcrials and media services availabL. in tlic Media Center icgard- 
ing what Xs’ould be beneficial to special educators attempting to indivi- 
dualize instruction. Provide t^^is list to interested teachers, consul- 
tants and admi ni s t r.a tors , 

8. By , establisli a procedure new in your aia a for 

using teachers as a resource. 

9. By , implement one or more of f i serv rears you 

planr.ed dtirirg this institute. Indicate what the service might oiuaii: 




S i gnaturc 



Date 



- Grir.os, 



J.P, Contract used in "instructional Materials and Media 
tor Handicapped Students," Pes Moines, September 22-24, 
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COiaPACT FOR POST ^^EEllKG OPv'KCTlVES '-* 



Atj(i ra:'s 



; 7Ap Code 

Please complete one contrart for yourself and one for me. I 
vouJJ like to have a contract from >ou regardless of whether or not you 
clioose Lo participate. 

J o r r Caster 

Please check the appropriate 

I. 1 do not wish to contract for any post-meeting objectives. 



2. by March 1, write to Media Consultant > Division of Special 
Education^ Iowa Department of Public Instruction, Grimes 
building, Des Moines, Iowa 50319 and request a reprint of an 
article describing the Prescriptive Materials System. 

3. by March 1, visit the Regional Education Media Center nearest 
you and ask for a demonstration of the Prescriptive Mate' ' ils 
Retrieval SysLom. 

c between now and Marcli 1, read Robert F. Mager's book, 

Preparing Ins t rue t iona l Objectives , Fearou Publishers, 

Palo Alto, California and comnlete the self-test (pages 54-60) 
with fewer than seven errors. 

5. by March 1, observe for tw’o or more hov:rs a class for 
haiidicappcd children. 

6. by March 1, meet with one oi the following professionals and 

ask ]\im what services his discipline could provide to a 
handicapped child in your class or what assistance could bo 
provided to you: nurse, speech clinician, psycholog'** st , hearing 

clinician, special education consultant, or school social v’orkei . 



Send information regarding 

accompl i shrnonl of objectives Signature of Individual Contracting 

by Mir cl 1 I 5 th to: 

deny A. Caster 

Division o: Special Education 

Critros Sta^e Cffico Building 

Dos Moines, Iowa 50319 Signature of Speaker 



^ Caster, J.A. Contract used in "Se.*ving Handicapped Learners in the 
Regular Classroon,*^ Iowa State Education Convention; Student Section, 
February 5, 1971. 










KXAMPU: or PLANNED OUTCOMES OF- IN SERVICE TRAINING 

Objectives for Special Study Institute on 
’’EFFECTIVE CONSULTATION: A MEANS FOR EDUCATIONAL CHANGE” 

Sponsored by 

Division of Special Education 
Iowa Department of Public Instruction 
to b"- hk ' 

May fc i97\ 

Carousel Inn, Iowa City 

1. At the end of the three-day S.S.I, on May 6, 1971» each trainee shall 
have accomplished at least seventy-five percent of the in-meeting 
objectives established for institute participants. 

2. By September 1, 1971> at least one set of training materials will be 

made available to each of the sixteen Regional Education Materials Centers. 

3. By October 1, 771, each trainee shall present one in-service session 

of at least thirty minutes thac will be available to all of their 
staft and otfered to special service personnel from adjacent counties 
not represented at the S.S.I. A report of this meeting will be submitted 
within twenty day? of the in-service meeting. Trainees will predetermine 
criteria for in-service meeting success. 

By November 1, 1971, each trainee shall submit a report of accomplishments 
of all sel f- se lec ted post-meeting objectives. Each trainee shall select 
one or moie post-meeting objectives. 







DEVELOPMENT AND ANALYSIS OF CHITERION IN THE EVALUATION 
OF TEACHER PRKPAILMTON AND CERTIFICATION: or. 



Wliat should you do now that you can? 

Richard Lim 

University of Washington, Seattle 

J ' aS pointed out the many areas and levels of government in which 
we can become involved. Tim has provided an excellent model to initiate and 
implement change. But some of you may still Nvonder --is student involvement 
possible? -- and is it feasible? As another example to show you that it Ls both 
possible and feasible -- end valid, I might add, I would like to tell you about our 
involvement at the University of Washington in one facet in the improvement of 
the education of cxceplicnal children -- that of obtaining special certification for 
teachers of the mentally retarded. 

When we began two years ago, the State of Washington was one of eighteen 
states which had absolutely no standards for teachers of the exceptional child. Any 
teacher with a regular teaching certificate could teach the blind, the deaf, the retarded, 
the gifted — whatever. The situation was bad. But there was a ray of hope. 

/ust the year before, in April, 1968, there W'as a projx)sal known as the 
Fourth Draft. It was issued from (he office of fheState Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and it called for the establishment of subcommittees to recommend new 
slandaixls to upgrade the cc;tificaMon scheme for all school piofessional pcrsoncl. 
These subcommittees would be composed of [leojilc from the [)rofessional organi^aHons, 
public schools, colleges, and universities. 










I doubt if wc could have planned a bcUei’ oppoi tunit to begin the needed 
change in teacher ccrtUication of exceptional cliildren. 

Special education has been a dun^ping ground for poor teachers just too long. 
We cannot allow the incompetent teacher who cannot make it in a regular class 
with 25 children but who has tenure or a contract, lobe placed in charge of a class 
with fewer children — who are handicapped I As if this would solve his problem. 

The teachings of the exceptional child demand a superior and specially trained 
person. 

Now, being directly involved with the training of teachers for the mentally 
retarded, wc concentrated our efforts or certification for this group. Wc sought 
to establish the criteria by which wc could safely predict that the teacher who meets 
these criteria will be an effective teacher of the mentall>' retarded. 

After much ranting and raving from which no solutions de\'c!oped, wo did 
finally as Jody and Tim suggested. Wc made an exhaustive review. We studied the 
certification patterns in other states. 

Wc found that most were based on meeting the legal requirements of taking 
proscribed courses in a teacher preparation institution. Most of these prescribed 
courses arc didactic or lecture in nature. If there is a practicum, it is usually a 
very small part of the coui\sework. This required eoursework [lattcrn raises some 
serious questions: 

Is the coursework relevant? And if it is, are thet'e provisions for determining 
if a student can transfer this knowledge to a live and charging classroom? 

Is not the last semester of & five-year program a little too late to find out 
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that a ix'rson has no business in the classroom? U is a waste of resources for 
all involved -- the prospective teacher, Ihe professors, and the students who will 
get this teacher if he doc s get into teaching. 

Certification under this system of course completion is a constraining 
device. It keeps out of teaching all but those who can j^ass a prescribed scfiuence 
of courses. 

Cc ilification should not be this way. It should he a device which rewards 
those who arc competent and additionally rewards those who seek continued professional 
growlh. Certification should also be a device which seeks to include individuals who 
can he l|) children learn. Certification should be a device that tells us something 
about (he way the teacher performs in (he classrocm -- and it should make no 
difference where these competencies arc gained, 

Viewed in this light, we realised that the traditional course model was not 
our answer. We needed a new approach. Our answer came in (he form of [xrformance 
criteria, which is not in itself ncw\ But its use as a l3asis for teacher certification 
is new. The State of Washington is, we believe, the first and only state working witii 
tliis model. 

In its simplest form, pcrbuniance criteria specifics expected performance. 

But its simplicilv in definition becomes dceepthely complex in application especially 
when trying to a])ply it to teacher t>crforniancc, for we mi st S[)ccify observable and 
measurable activities. Words we have l)cen using to dcso ibe teacher behaviors — 

.such as "lo know,’' ”(o iindorstancb ” ”to appi*ec iate . ” etc. - e;ni no longer be used. 
Rather we must use terms such as ’’diagnose." "proscribe.’ "construct." arid’dc\clop" 



to describe desired teacher behaviors which arc obsor\al)lc and can be mensured. 

Armed with this new concept, we proceccleci to look at those acti\’!ties which 
distinguished the performance of good teachers of the mentally retarded, Wv 
interacted with other educators, professional, and slate personnel whom we had 
previously identified as the leaders in the formal and informal ix)wer structure. 

In perhaps the most stimulating and revealing exchanges with these i^eople, 
the enormity and complexity of the task of trying to specify performances was realized. 
It became apparent that just about cverj-body and his uncle had different conception ^ 
of what performances were necessary for the list of performance criteria, \Vc had 
fantastic hangups. Affective traits, personal and social characteristics, questionable 
''knowledges^’ having little to do with the actual teaching process were repeatedly 
demanded. We realized that these suggestions were well intended and meaningful to 
many people, but we also realized that specification to all these aspects would befer 
more harmful than helpful. We must certify teachers on criteria that arc educationally 
relevant , 

\Vc also had to think in terms of the processes of teaching because specification 
of exact student learning - the product of education •* requires a fixed curriculum which 
\se did not believe should exist. 

From all this a philosophy developed. We believed that every incli vicinal is 
uniejue and of value. He has 11 k Mght to be helped to become hmiself. 

In order to facilitate maximum dcveloprnenf of the menially refartlcd irdividual, 
his program must allow him to progress and develop al his own rate, consistent with 
his own personalily and learning style. There ai'o many ways to achieve any particular 
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^:)cr^orn:iance objective, and the performance objectives should be sequenced (o 
lead the student toward the overall goals of the total pjograni. 

This is the model we developed which isolated the eomponents of the 
teaching process into observable and measurable acts. DefinUions and explanations 
of each term are in our booklet, but I do want to point out a few pailiculars. 

Kote that this model represents a coordinated program. The long- 
term objectives which are broken dow-n into short-term objectives are directly 
related to the overall program goals. 

Note also that this is simply a diagno Stic -prescript ivc-test model. After 
an initial diagnosis, materials and procedures arc selected in light of the individual 
child’s need. , i.o. short-te rin objectives. Then an intcMwcntlon is prescribed to 
meet the needs. As the child works with the prescribed intervention, the teacher 
continually assesses - t c .st s - the effectiveness of his prescription, However, 
unlike most nioJcts, this system builds in an avenue for alternati\c interventions 
and/or sub-object i ves. Also unlike most other models, this system pi’ovidcs an 
exit if or when all the long-term object l\es are met. 

Note, loo, that this model allows the teacher (o operate in an individual 
and creative manner but that the rights of the indiv idual student arc placed first 
by guaranteeing the student an Individualized program. 

In proposing this model it is assumed that the district is res(X>nsiblc for the 
district objectives and instructional sequences. The teacher is responsible for the 
implementation of these objectives. 

Hnsed on oiir model, we believe the foUowi^ areas should be incliKicd in the 
evaluation of teachers for certification — and I mighr^^L teacher preparation. 
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1. The teacher must specify the long-term of^jectives for each incli\'itlLual 
consistent with the district objectives for the mentally retarded. 

2. The teacher must show on request, current diagnostic records for each 
retarded individual In his classroom. These records must show the status of each 
retarded individual's academic , social, physical and vocal ional development toward 
fulfillment of his indivldnalii^md long-term objecti\^cs. 

3. The teacher must show on request, written evidence of short-tciTn 
ciijecfivcs for instruction of the mentally retarded individuals in his classrcom. 

These objectives must be based on and reflect the long-term objectives for the 
individual diagnoses made. 

The teacher must show written evidenee continuous assessment of each 
mentally retarded individuaTs academic, social, physical, and vocational pcrfnj inancc. 
These assessments must show that alternate procedures and/or materials or sub- 
objccti'cs arc p2X)vidcd for the child if he falters in 1-iis progress toward the achievement 
of the sho 2 i-lcrm objectives. 

5. fn an actual teaching situation, (he teacher must demonstrate application 
of (he selected intervention. 

\Vc drafted a tentative listing of (nose things on which we would like to cvahiatc 
teachers. It follows our model in that it calls for a coordinated program for the individual 
with sequences of long-term and short-term objectives and that it includes education of 
the whole child -- the social, physical, academic, and vocational aspects, lioth the 
model and this listing ai'c Included in our booklet. 

/Ulhough wc have not yet attained (he desired special ccj t ification foa- teachers 
of the mentally retaroed. it is satisfyingto know that our involvement has definitely 
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shaped the drafting of the certificalion standards. Our proposals have formed 
the basis for discussion at many levets - the state department of special educa(i<^v\ 
colleges, and universities, professional organizat ions, school district s. All have 
taken copies of our drafts as developed toward this concept. It also helped us 
restructure our thinking at the University of Washington as to improvement of our 
teacher training program. 

This experience has been highly stimulating and highly rewarding. But 
student involvement docs take a heavy toll in time and energy. But since special 
education is v^here you have chosen to expend you2 ^ time and cnergs', make the most 
of it. Through our examples you can see that student involvement in spcciai legislation 
possible, feasible , and it Invalid. And it doesnh have to be subversive. 
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TEACHKR CEHTIKICATION AND PREPARATICN--A MODEL 



1, Rationale 

K. Tho Mental ReiHrJfjtion Subcomn/ttoe for Sporial Education 
Cortificj^tion under tho Fourth Draft proposes criteria 
jji adlitioa to those required for standard certi f ieation 
of elo'.^entnry and secondary school toacliers as a basis 
for t)ie creation a continuing certification for 
master teachers of tho nentally retarded. 

13. In developing these ciitoriu, it is necessary to determine 



vbist the effective teacher of the merit ally retarded does 
ilmt is different from or in addition to vJ'.at is done by 
teachers in regular Cvlucntion, Tlirough examination and 
measuroment of these observable and neasurable acts, 
minii.Uiifi performance criteria can be established on vhtch 
to base cOi ti f icat ion. standards. 



.II. UNDERLYING ASSUHrilONS 

A. Because of the inadequacies of normative data as h brsis 
for tlic education of nentally retarded childi en, i?,dividuai i 
i not met ion is a fundamental c lenient of special education. 
Individualized instruction for the mentally retanlocl should 
be based on instructional sequences In the areas of academic; 
social, physical, and vocational education. 

B. TeacMng presupposes immediate short-term objectives as 
part of general long-term objectives. Effectiveness of 
teacher behavior therefore necessitates d o to rmi nation by 
tho school district of tho scope and direction of the total 
program for the mentally retarded children and the 
utilization by tho teacher of these district objectives in 
developing long- and short-term objectives for eacli student. 

0. Tho School district is responsible for district objectives 

and ins ti uc tional sequences in the arcos of acadoniic, social, 
physical, and vocational education, The teacher is 
r<? sponsible for program determination for each individual 
in those areas in vhlch he instructs. This prografn must 
include onlg- and short-term objectives based on the 
district objectives, intervention through approprialo 
instructional materials and procedures^ and conlinuons 
hssessmeui of the effectiveness of tho intervention in the 
accompl i shment uf tho objectives vitli instructional 
modifications as indicated. 

D. ScJionl districts nust have developed district objectives 
ar\d instructional sequences for the m-'iitally retarded 
individual. These objectives ar,d sequences should be n 
icquiromput for special education program approval by the 
office of the Superintenden I of Public Instruction. 
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17. - i)BiaNlT10N OF TERMS - 

A. DISTRICT OBJECTIVES to the academic, social, physical, 

and vocatiorai coMpotencics rA *)ec ted of the mental iy 
retarded student p.s an adult* 

B* LONG-TERM OBJECTIVES refers to the delineation of disorict 

objectives appropiiate to the student's level of f unctioiiing . 

C* INITIAL diagnosis refi-rs to the determinaticn of the 

performance level of the individual student relative t-o 
district objectives at a given point in his educational 
program 

D, SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVKS refers to the delineation of the 
long-term objectives appropriate to the student lev(?l 

of furictioning at a given point in his educational program, 

E. ANALYSIS OR INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS refers to the loviev 
of available nuaterial.s appropriate to the diagnosis and 
short-term objectives estcbiicTicd for the student. 

F. ADAVTATiON 0^' INSTRUCTIONAL LAIERIALS refers to the 
rearrangement of available materials appropriato to the 
diagnosis and short term objectives established for the 
slvidcnt. 

G. DEVELOPMENT OF INSIJUCTIUNAL MATERIALS refers to the crenUoji 
of matejials winch are appropriate to the diagnos\.s and 
short-term objectives established foi* the sivulent. 

H, analysis of instructional procedures refers to ihe review 
of available strategies appropriate to the diagnosis and 
short-term objectives established Tor the student, 

I, adaptation of instructional procedures refers to the 
rearrangenont of available strategics appropriate to 
the diagnosis and short-tem objectives established for 
the student. 

• J. DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL PR0CKDU1P:S refers to the 

creation of j^tritogies which arc appropriate to the diagnosis 
and short- torn, objectives established for the stvidont, 

K. IL’TERVENTIC’.N refers to the prc>"ription of •nuterialo a.ni 
procedures a]>propriatc to the dingrioais and sJ)Ort-tefn 
objectives established for the *itudont. 
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L. APPLICATION refers to the presentation of the prescribed 
intervention to the student. 

M. CONT^INUOUS ASSESSMENT refers to the ongoing eva [nation of 
the students perfcrrnance with the prescribed intervent ton with 
feedback leading to the continued application and/or alternate 
materials and/or alternate procedui;es, 

N. ALTERNATE PROCEDURES refers to different strategies 
appropriate to the diagnosis and short-term objective initially 
established for the student, 

O. ALTEJ^NATE MATERIALS refers to different materials appropriate 
to the diagnosis and short-term objective initially established for 
the student. 

P. NEW INTERVENTION refers to the different prescription of 
materials and/or procedures appropriate to the diagnosis and 
short-term objective initially established for the student. 

Q. SUB-OBJECTIVE refers tc the finer delineation of the short-term 
objective through sni'illcr stops. 

R. continued application to PERTORMANCE CRITERION 
refers to the ongoing use of the "ffcctivc intervention until the 
student masters the shnrt-tenn objective. 

AREAS FOR EVAT.UATION 

A, Th- ‘^-achermust specify the long -term objcclivct; for each individual 
consistent with the distrirt objectives for the mentally rctaided child. 

B, Tile teacher must show on repuest, current diagi'iostic records for 
each retarded individual in his classroom. These I'e cords must 
show the status of each retarded individual’s academic, snetaL 
physical, and vocational development toward fulfillment of hi.s 
individualized long-term objectives. 

C, The teacher must show on request, written cvicicnce of shoil-tenii 
objectives for his insti uction of tie mcilally retarded individuals in 
his classroom. These objectives must ! c based on and lefLct the 
long-term olyjcctivcvs for the individual diagnoses made. 
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i}. The teacher must show written evidence* of continuous 

assessnent of eacli mental ly retarded individual's academic, 
social, physical, and vocational performance. These 
assessments must show that alteriiate procedures and/or 
materials or sub-objectives are provided for the child if 
he falters in his progress toward the achievement of the 
short-term objectives. 

K* In an actual ieacb.ing .situation, the teacher must demons trs ie 
application of tlie selected intervention. 

FKKFOiiMANCU ClilTKhlA 

A. The evaluation team .is to bo presented with: 



1 . 


A list of district objectives. 
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A list of the long term objectives for 
th-? teacher's class. 


each child in 


Ai 0 


the t\/c consistent? 




Curiont diagnostic j'ceords for each retarded individual 
in the class must be presented for each of the following 
areas i 


1 . 


Acad cm ic 




2. 


Social 




3. 


Physical 




A . 


Vocational 





Is there evidence of information directly relevant to 
tlie f uj f i 1 1 :,ient of the long term objectives? 

C. A List of slioj t term objectives for each of the long term 
objectives specified for the individual child must be 
produced. 

li. The teacher imst show written evidence of continuous 
>> assessmu’i t in the following areas; 

1. Academic 

a. A 11:^ mate pvoccdurcs 

b. .\] tomato rratcrials 

c. Ciiierlon measures 

d. S>)h-ob j ec t i ves 
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Soc 


ial 




a* 


Alternate 


procedures 


b. 


A1 ternate 


materials 


c . 


Cri terion 


measures 


d* 


Sub- objectives 


Physical 




a » 


Alternate 


procedures 


b. 


A1 terna te 


material s 


c . 


Criterion 


measures 


d. 


Bub-ob joctives 


Vocational 




a . 


A1 te mate 


procedures 


b* 


A1 iernate 


matcrio Is 


c . 


Criterion 


measures 


d. 


Sub-objectives 



VThile the teacher^s class is in session, the evaluation 
team vil 1 videotape the activities and intervonti ons of 
the child vho was chosen in criterion D above. This 
video-rccordiufj will have a duration of 30 minutes at 
any time which the team determines* Evaluation will be 
made on the basis of: 

1* The specification of the intervention vl^ich is to 

iaka place as determined by the team from the specification 
tf interventions in criterion D above. 

2* Consistency of specified intervention and observed 
intervention* 

Evaluation will be based on the video tape recording of 
the teacher's performance after steps A| B, C, D have 
been fulfilled. 







GROUP PROCESSES SUPTORTING HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 



Joyce Sonntag 

San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, California 

1 would like to share wP'. you some activities from the iiuman potential 
movement, fixjni communications laboratories, from meditative disciplines; which 
seem to have had powerful effects on the gixDups of people who do them together; 
students in tGachcr“Cducation classes have achieved importart insights into themselves 
and have related to one another in mutually suppoilivc ways. Teachers and children 
have communicated across the fears and distances that separate them, and diminished 
the fears and the distances. Classes have become networks of .?lping” z'elationships, 
where students facililalc one anothev^s growth in individually satisfying directions. 

[f I describe what we do, perhaps I can convey something of the experience, ff 
I invite a few \oJuntcers to join me and hcio me demonvStratc what I'm talking about, 1 
think you might understand more of what is involved. Or. we could do these things 
together, and you could consult your own cxpcricnec in them in deciding about their 
usefuUness. It seems to me that if the third way is available the first two arc a waste 
of time. 

Before we do an>dhing else, I would like to ask you to notice how it feels to be 
in this ixiom. . .close your eyes and be aware of your level of comfort or discomfort. . . 
how do you feel about what you've been hearing?, .notice ho^v you fed towaids me. . . 
and whether you could imagine us having a conversation. . . what would you have to say 
to me. . . notice how you feel about the people on each side of you. . .close? distant ?. . . 
interested?, .bored? . . . ^'ou don’t haw to tell anvonc -- just notice how \ou'rc feeling. . 

O 




and open your eyes. 
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Now please use the next three minutes to have a conversation with someone 
you don't already know, Please do three things -- try to get to know your pirtner. . . 
try to make yourself known to your partner. . .and notice how it feels ^o be doing that. 

We are really short on time, so you will have to find a partner quickly, and make 
every minute count. 

Take a minute to think about your way of doing what we just did, , . for example, 
what did you find out about your partner? . . .ana are those the things you really want 
to know?. . ,iat does your pa line r know about 30U ?. . .and does this include an\1hing 
very interesting about you?. . . How abont the balance between talking and listening?. . , 
Docs anyone feel that they talked too much?. . . How docs thatf?el?. . , Would anyone like 
to put a word on tlK feeling?. . . Maybe you barely si>okc at all. . . How docs that feel?. . . 
Is it ok, or do you miss the feeling of being known to someone else?. . . Was your way 
of doing this unusual — 01 pretty much your accustomed st>dc?, . . If you think that your 
!)alance is usually on the side of talking. . .or us^'ally on the side of listening. . .you might 
want to explore the other side of the balance, just to sec how that feels. . . 

if you aren't satisfied with tlie v\ay you just had a conversation, think about how 
you might have a better one. . .and choose another strange for a partner. This time 
we have a rule; don't ask any questions. Mutual inquisition is not necessarily the 
most cffe''Mve way of getting to know another person, . . so talk to your new partner for 
throe minutes and don't ask any questions. . . stop. 

Compare the two con\Trsaf ioms you have jus! had. W’a.s the second belVr?. . . or 
worse?., .or about the same as the first ?. . , How ssas it not to ask questions?. . .did yon 
learn different things, or was it a 1 x'’t! the same?. . . Hid you say different Ihtng.s about 
self when you weren't questioned?. , .or was that about t.Tc same?. . .Notice your 
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feeling about your partner. . . How does it feel to be in this room?. . . Elas that 
changed any, or is it about the same? 

Please find another person that you would like to get to know. . . and for hvo 
minutes. . . without talking at all . . . just look at your partner. . . it’ s ok to be a little 
embarrassed, but don’t talk. , .and see what you can learn about your partner from 
just looking. , . If you find you are avoiding each others eyes , consider not a\oiding 
them. . .just to find out what it is that is kind of scary about looking at eyes. 

Turn your back to your partner. Now, without turning around, , .talk things 
over for three minutes, , . stop. 

Ifow was that ?. . . Which wa» bet er — looking or not looking?. . , VVbat was bad 
about looking?. . . al>out not looking?,. ,Ho\v was being looked at? 

Notice how it feels to be i: tferoom. Has anvlhing changed from the way 
you felt twenty minutes ago? What’s different?. . . You have spent some time getting 
in touch with the other people here. . .let's take a little time for getting in touch with 
yourself. 

Close your eyes. , , and notice the way (he air of the room feels to your skin. . . 
is it warmer or cooler than you arc?. . . Notice your breathing, . , without trying to 
change it. notice whether it Is fast or slow,, .deep or shallow^. . .This is one way that 
you interact with the universe. • .taking it in. . .changing it, , ,and sendin it out. Each 
time you do this, you change, and the universe changes. . .and neither of you will ever 
be quite you were, This interact Ion with the universe has a I'h^ hm to it. . . He aware 
of the rhythm of youi* breathing. 

There is anothci rh\1hm in the wuv you arc al vc rig il now. . . voui- (uilse. . . 

He aware of your heart ar.d tin* i’h>1hm of its' E>oaf.. .notice tin- pulse in vour fingeiljps. 
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in (he tip of your nose. (This one takes longer. ). . . Move your attention clow i the 
back of your neck, and across your shoulders. . .Notice any discomfoii that you've 
been Ignoring. . .where arc your clothes pushing at your body, and constricting it ?. . . 
where are you pushing at your elothes and shaping them?. . . 

How is it in the center of you ?. . . WTiat kinds of feelings arc stirring there ?. . . 
remember that there arc other people in the room?. . .how do you feel towards them?. . . 
Do you feel like being closer to the people here?. . .or do you feel like staying separate, 
inside of yourself?. . .Arc you allowing yourself to feci vvhichevc]' way 'i is, or do you 
think it is belter to feel one of those ways, and arc you trying to push yourself toward 
feeling that way?... if so, try letting yourself be. 

Very slowly, come back out of yourself, and into the commiMity hci*c. When 
you are ready, open your eyes, look around. . .and without talking, find yourself another 
pa rtner. 

Close your eyes and take your ()artner's hands. Can you tell an\1hing about 
how your paiincr is feeling from his hands?. . .Can you let your partner know liovv 
you are feeling with just your hands?. . . Without opening your eyes, move your hands 
to your partners face. . . Car you tell anything about how ho is feeling from touching 
his face?. . . from the temperature, or the tension. . . what are you learning about 
your partner? 

When you are ready, open your eyes, with your partner, join two other couples, 
and talk over what you have been doing here, and how vou feel about It. In a few minutOvS 
we will reassmnble os a group. 
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To become a teacher is to enter into a special relationship with students, 
will colk-agucs, with the community. Therefore, teacher education should provude 
opportunities to examine onos^ characteristic ways of relating. If these relationships 
are to be authentic and growth promoting, teachers must have a high level of self- 
awareness, Therefore, teachers need experiences that heighten self-awareness. 

Beyond the potential value of this Kind of group experience in promoting 
individual awareness and the ability to establish relationships, is the value in 
creating a climate of trust in which members can safely disclose unfamiliar parts 
of fhcniselvcs. It is iin[X>rtant that this be a part of the future teacher^ own learning 
experience, and that she know how to provide it for students. A group in which psychological 
survival is not threatened can dc\’elop a sense of conimunity which gives each member 
the feeling of bebrging. Whore mutual respect satisfies basic needs for esteem, 
members arc released from the p 2 -essures of deficiency needs — released to grow 
towards sclf-actualizat ion. 

Meaningful personal goals be accomplished :n relationship with ideas 
and materials, but they arc set and clarified -- and eventually acted upon — in relationships 
with persons. It is in personal cncouiitci’ that the indivicluars own objectives become clear 
to him -- social and i>olitical acceptance determine vvlictlicr his new ideas arc acted upon. 

Access to paeons must 1 k‘ given the highest priority in humanistic education, 
because it opens access to self. This is parMculary evident in the development of gifted 



children -- since one of their differentiat ing chai actcrist ic s is a history close interaction 
witl\ adults, ft is importaiit that their cdiicatinn includo both the kind of learning uriir|ucly 
available from their peers, and the process of achieving and maintaining nuituall.v 

rewarding peer relationships, 

O 
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Attention to the development of the group Is important in any efforts at 
humanisiic education, and seems essential to the education of teachers. Teache 
must be able tc enter into authentic relationships, and to help their students to 
achieve them -- because the crucial need in human education is the need people 
have for one another. 
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In-Service Training: Implications 
Sue. C. Tenorlo 

George Washington University, Washington, D C 



Long after the excited screariing and shouting that 
accompanies the introduction of any new product has ended, 

the most important activity continues to take place 

maintenance of the product. For quite obviously, if the 
product doesn't work, it won't eel]. It is to this point 
that this paper is geared although the educational Jargon 
for maintenance or anything that benefits maintenajice, is 
called '^In-Service Training," 

Over the course of the Northern Virginia Title III 
(fiSEA) Diagnostic and Resource Teacher Program, there were 
a number of in-service actlvitier which took place that 
may have Jrplications for the introduction and/or malntenanc 
of innovative teaching models into a regular school program. 
One of the most significant imp?/ 1 nations is that, by far, 



ths most critical maintenance or in-service activity takes 
place outside the program being introduced. The focus of 
this paper, consequently, will be upon In-Service Activities 
vj tthin and outside the program, respectively. \ 

Within toe Program 

As with any large group of teachers and/or specialists, 
there v:ere varying backgrounds of teaching and training 
experiences among the Diagnostic-Prescriptive and Crisis- 
Resource Teachers in the Title III Program -- ranging from 
first year teachers to individuals with twelve years teaching 
experience. There were teachers who had undergone full 
university training as Diagnostic-Prescriptive and Crisis- 
Resource Teachers to those who, although acquainted with 
thiC Program concepts, had had no formal coursework. Needless 
to say, with such ^ rryriad of needs, skills and abilities, 
much of the "in-house ‘ in-service training had to be 
individually tailored . 

At the beginning of the school year, a week long 
Or icj^tat Ion-Trainin g P rogram was held for Program Teachers. 
Although a few of the presentations involved outside 
consultants, the major portion of presentations were made 
by individuals -- teachers and administrative staff -- with- 
in the Program Itself. Not only did such an approach allow 
tiiO fledgling teacher r to dir.r'uiG the {Situation d1 recti y atjdl 
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but it 






openly with thoc^e who ’’had been there and back, 
aleo served to strengthen communication and interstaf 
relationships . 
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Two Program activities were requirec. atteridance for 
all Program Teachers -- bi-‘V;ee’:ly meetings and monthly work- 
shops. Bi-weekly meetings were held after school with 
Diagnostic-Prescriptive and Crisis-Resource Teachers individu- 
ally, primarily to disseminate information and discuss 
programs. Invariably, however, these meetings took on the 
format of problem-solving. 



At these meetings it was not unusual for a teacher to 
initiate discussion by saying, *^This happened to me in my 
school .... does anyone have any suggestions about what I 
can or should do?" A pooling of experiences, both negative 
and positive, as well as suggestions re: materials and ap- 
proaches often resulted. It is significant to note that 
mid-year these meetings took place only once a month as the 
flourishing of individual teacher’s programs seemed to 
decrease the need for such group meetings. 

Through the cooperation of principals of schools in 
the Program, monthly workshops for all Program Teachers as 
well as any interested principals, supervisors, and directors, 
were held the last Friday morning of each rrionth. In addition 
to providing the Program Teachers with the opportunity to 
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meet en masse to sV^are ideas, the workshops also were in- 
tended to stimulate and generate professional interests via 
a variety cf presentations. 

Among the workshop presentations were those by a 
Supervisor of Crisis-Resourte Teachers in a neighboring 
coiTimunity and another by a Director of a private School 
utilizing behavior modification exclusively. One work" 
shop afforded Prograrr; Teachers the opportunity to attend the 
State CEC Federation Meeting. The final workshop of the 
year involved discussion and planning of the Program for the 
following year based upon mail-out evaluation forms to the 
Program Teachers. 

Supplemental to the total group in-service activities 
were individual in-service activities. These included 
demonstration teaching and team teaching by supervisory 
staff as well as participation in school conferences and 
meetings with the Diagnostic-Prescriptive and Crisis-Resource 
Teachers. The autiiority and prestige of the Program 
Administration often served to reiterate and support re- 
commendations made by the Program Teachers, 

Tt'ie need for such reinforcement of the role and function 
of program teachers cannot be overemphasized. As school- 
based educational specialists, the Crisis-Resource and 

Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers, by design, must maintain 
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strong, positive intrastaff relationships. By virtue of 
that factor alone. Program Teachers do not have the usual 
freedoiTi to criticize or complain about another staff 
member's shortcomings. Opportunities need to be provided 
in which Program Teachers can'^let it all hang out”, i.e. 
to discuss freely Issues and concerns with an objective 
party or parties without fear of reprisal. 

Once a month, principals of Program Schools met with 
the Program Administrative Staff to discuss the progress 
of the Program. Since the Title III Prograi/i involved three 
separate corrjnuni ties in Northern Virginia Alexandria, 
Arlington, and Falls Church -- these meetings not only 
served to foster inter-community relationships, but also 
provided an accessible line of communication between the 
schocls' administration and the Program Administration. 

The support of school administration should not be 
underestimated for without it, many a Crisis-Resource or 
Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher would have been stymied. 

Very oftentimes the difference between a good Program 
Teacher and an excellent Program Teacher is a highly 
supportive administrator. 

In the first year to reinforce the goals and philosophy 
of the Title III Program, tuition-free university courses 
on Diagnostic-Prescriptive and Crisis-Resource Teachings 






were offered to Program Teacliers and Principals, sponsored 
by the Program in conjunction with The George Washington 
University. The second year, courses on the same basis 
were again offered but to regular classroom teachers within 
the Program Schools. Although funding in the third year did 
not permit, plans were to sponsor the same courses for class- 
room teachers and principals in non-program schools to extend 
the ideals of the Program cad hopefully encourage a pro- 
liferation of the two teaching models within the three 
Goinnunities . 

Outside the Program 

As was alluded to earlier, the most critical in-service 
activity occurred outside the Program. Largely due to its 
newness, any innovative teaching model, method, or material 
is invariably viewed, at least initially, with much 
apprehension and sometimes^ great mistrust. The tenuous 
lifehood of such a product beconries readily apparent and the 
most effective means of overcoming this ^’handicap" is to 
demonstrate the strengths and/or benefits of the product, i.e, 
’that it does, indeed, This point becomes especially 

critical when the product in question is funded in part by 
federal or state funds which eventually must be matched or 
taKfn over by local cormunitics. 

Keeping all this in mind the code phrases for the 
Program Administration becoiXie, ’’Be aecer^sible -- get 
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information out and get people to see/' 
maintenance, or in-service, outside the Program entailed a 
dissemination of information first followed by opportunities 
to question and discuss. This was accomplished by three 
means of coirmunicatlon -- written, oral, and visual. 

Written communication included a Newsletter and position 
papers describing the Program which v;ere sent out to local, 
state, and national sources, including professional organi- 
zations and university programs . A Methods and Materials 
Manual based primarily on suggestions and ideas from the 
Program Staff was put together and distributed. This same 
manual was eventually printed by tlie State Department of 
Education of Virginia and is available upon request. 

Oral communication Included presenting speeches -- 
anyv.’heie and everywhere, in- state and out- state -- to 
parent groups, professional and para-professioncal organi- 
zations. Not to be over looked were student groups from 
high .school to college-level. Particularly at the graduate 
level some of the university students showed potential of 
becoming Diagnostic-Prescriptive and Crisis-Resource Teachers 
and/or introducing the concepts into their Irrmiediate work 
situations with assistance. 

It is one thing to read or hear about an Innovative 
concept hut another thing to actually see It la action. 



To this endj vi sual conununicatlon included a continuous 



flow of visitors, professionals at local, state, and 
national levels, to the Program Schools to observe and 
talk with principals, classroom teachers, and Program 
Teachers. Additionally, series of demonstration teaching 
sessions v;eix held, at request, in schools where administra 
tion and faculty were interested in learning how they could 
begin to initiate the Title III Program concepts. 

As the Title III (ESEA) Diagnostic-Prescriptive and 
Crisis-Resource Teacher Program ends its third and final 
year, the time and effort put into the maintenance and 
service of those within but particularly to those outside 

the Program, appears to have been well-inves ted once 

upon a concept, nov; upon us a reality. 




An Introduction to Behavior Modification for Teachers 



Charles A. Uatts^ University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Thomas G. Chastain, University of Kansas, Lai/rence 
Wayne D. Lance, University of Oregon, Eugene 
Willard G, Jones and Oan R. Anderson, University of Northern Colorado, Greeley 

The purpose of this presentation is to introduce you to some of the more 
important basic principles of behavior modification and to stimulate you to 
want to learn more about these principles. We are assuming that these 
materials do In fact constitute an introduction for most of our audience 
today. 

It is not possible to deal exhaustively in this relatively short time we 
have today with all of the principles of behavior modification. We will 
Instead focus here on three principles which are basic to the understanding 
and successful use of the larger set of principles, namely, the counting, 
pinpointing, and charting of jehaviors. 

In the video tapes you will see during t;hls presentation three different 
teaching situations were filmed as they actually occurred. The situations 
depicted in each tape segment cover a wide range of behaviors, from a child 
with a severe problem of disruptive and self abusive behavior to a class- 
room filled to the" nervous breakdown*' with emotionally disturbed children* 

We have selected this variety of behaviors in order to demonstrate to you 
that each could be dealt with successfully by the same basic application 
of behavior i odification principles. 

In the first video-tape you will see a young boy whose behavior was 
characterized by an extremely high level of hyperactivity. His parents 
described him as extremely destructive, commenting that he '*got into every- 
:hing" and that they had to keep all the cupboards in the house locked. 

He was reported to sleep very little and his parents had to get up several 
times during the night in order to put him back in bed. His doctor described 
bis behavioi* similarly stating that he was ’'extremely hyperactive In the 
O sense, all over the room, very distractable , etc," 



. ajiaiRgMin^ill be shcm two brief segments of a teaching situation with this child. 







In both segments he is being rewarded for correctly naming the color of a 
card when presented to him. Please note the child's level of attention to 
the task throughout both segments. 

The second video-tape illustrates the use of a powerful behaviorial pro- 
cedure with a young boy who has a history of self-abusive, tantrum and 
destructive behaviors. Since the child that you will see does not speak, 
the teacher is attempting to increase the frequency of his imitation of sounds 
which is the first step in the speech development program. The task con- 
fronting the teacher is to eliminate the disruptive behaviors in order that 
the teaching process can begin. 

During both of these video-tapes you will be asked to count and graph 
specified behaviors engaged in by these children. Pre-labeled graphs are 
included in this manual for that purpose. Additional information regarding 
these childrens' diagnoses and the outcome obtained by the application of 
these techniques is also Included in your manual. 

The third tape illustrates the application of a token system with a class 
of emotionally disturbed children. Tnis tape is presented in four segments. 
The first segment shows the classroom prior to the application of the token 
system; the second and third illustrate the steps used in applying the 
token system while the fourth show^ the classroom approximately 6 weeks 
after the token system was begun. A detailed discussion of the application 
of the token system and related reading materials are included in your manual. 
Throughout this presentation you will notice that appropriate behaviors 
are rewarded with extrinsic rewards, including candy and tokens. Extensive 
research indicates that this is one of the most efficient ways to develop 
and maintain desired behaviors. You will also notice that each time the 
extrinsic reward is offered to the child, praise from the teacher is also 
given. The purpose In doing this is to facilitate bringing the child'y 







behavior under the control of the praise alone so that the extrinsic rewards 
will no longer be required. 

Let us begin now to consider the first two of the three principles that we 
will explore today, counting and pinpointing behaviors. 
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conr-JTiMr i; u \\ a\^\cr 

The n<sj s‘l'!:) fi' ' '-t:** j nr/j aoplyir'irj the tccl^niqLfCS of hoiioviv^r 

ij'/inogernefi ■ i'*. to \\'^\ hclinvior". In this plioso you ncoh t<' (.ir-loi- 

-ninc just v/liot bohrivior you :m:‘ poing to ottcmpt to alter. When you begin, It 
may seem that tiirrc no rr nuit^f or of potent lof hohoviors: "He's hy f>eroct i ve , 

"he*s all over the .com' , Ho hiothcns other hlrJs'b He eJoesn't do his v/ork", 

"Hov/ does he I'othor "De^cs he‘ fiother oh of tlTem? ", "How often?". 

Thf ' l)f‘St tr ohn if n ‘ I • ‘ - lo u i u t ! n > in o pr r >t It y mk It k j . Tills wll I i ndl< o t e ri 

stortinn pifjro nrn; -d f« n'tv,' r:' r: * , ‘sr 1 1 r r >■> further projects. 

Once you hove nrcide ' « n o 'tereet i chovlor"^ It will be necessary to 
pinpoint the specific ff t. Ti>is •'^pcc if icit y is necessary for consistency In measure- 
ment. The I- cv' n<-<?'<t|fin In u Im oi nt i tvj is, "Is It observable and meosurahle? " . 

The best way to detcnmlF e tins Is to ho sure you iiovc scientifically defined the 
behavior observer! orxJ tiic p oct'dLue used to record the behavior. Your record It n 
should be subjected to n rei 101)11 Ity check that is reported In terrris of th^i process 
(Hid degree of npreetnonl rdno rn<.*d . It must l>e stressed that a precise rleflnltlon of 
the behavior ond observation techniques ore cssentio! . It Is not sufficient to say^ 
"fte Is hoving prolilems in or ithinet Ic ' . Kut lother, "He cannot add two column 
numbers' . 

This rcfircsents a t/pe of l^ehoviot ruf('iti <J to os operant or voluntcwy. It 

means thot the behovlor is o ’dttcri arid follo.ved iiy a cc-nsequcncc . The othei type 

oM(dnvlor, tn'.f-nndnriJ rv ( >t <-u; s as rj n'sul I of some st Imiilus . In 1‘rhovuH 

; 

modificotion v.c ore f rknorlly conrcrnerl with tiu' operant behaviors and thus you 
may hear trie label oi ercmt cor, iiticolr^g applied to the process. 






Folfov/in^ the pinpointing of o specific behavior one must cieterrririO how 
often, when, or bov/ mor’iy times Is flie behovior occurring. There are different 
methods of measuring end recording. 

The three main types of recording ore automatic reco'-ding, direct rreosure- 
ment of permonent protiucti ond observational recording. Each of these methods hos 
certain advantages and disodvantage ■ ossoclated with it, but each olso serves to 
give the best indication of specific types of information. 

Automatic Recording utilizes o rrechonlcol process vdiich is activated by 
the individual and the machine, in turn, records the lesponse. Electrical counters 
on turn stiles ore on everyday example of ibis. Tfiis is a good technique, if you 
have the equipnnent, for counting every time a response Is made. 

Difect Measurement of o Permanent Product is a title applied to tangll^le 
things produced by the individual . This is porticulorly applicable to academic 
tosks such os written spelling words, answers to sociol studies questions, or 
bal I kicking trials , 

Observational Recording is the thi^d type and consists of several types of 

recordings: 1 

Continuous recording is simply a method where the observer records 
everything os it happens. In such cases it is like an oneo'otal jecord 
of all events, 

A more manageable educational technique Is ever.t rccord'ng where 
the observer selects specific behovlors ond records the frequency of 
their occurrence. Often this is referred to a; tally recording be- 
cause the observer simply makes a lumberman's mark or tolly each 
time the event occurs^ This is appropriate to behovior where merely 
knowing the numf:>er of times the event occurred is impor'ar>t. The 
number of times the child initiated conversation or number of times 
he spoke out without permission could be recorded in this nxjnner . 
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In sorre cases It Is important to know how long the octivlt/ was in 
progress. It ma/ be important to know hov/ long it took the child 
to complete ton problems or how long it look (>im to get his materials 
rcody kjcfofc kc hegcii^ tfic GS^Ignfriortt . This is col led dorotion 
recording . 

Two types of sampling rccoidinn nrc interval recording and time 
Sampling. During Interv^ol recording tlie observotion session is di- 
vided into equal time segments. Tlic observer simply records 
v/hethor tlie I'lehrjvicr <li(! or did riOt occur clurir'ig that time period, 
giving i'>oth frcqucrM:y and duration. In tirnc soirpllng melhod; the 
observotion session Is rllvidcd into intcrvols but the occurrence Or 
hon-occurrci^ce of tlic beliovior I. only observed at the end of each 
intcfvol . 

Percent cjnd frit(^ are ft c*r|<Joritiy «:(jlculalmT nnocademic bef^aviors . ^Aost 
commonly this Is percent correct cjnri rote correct. Tc figure percent correct you 
count the number correct and divide It by tiir! total number of itemi. To establish 
rote correct, divide tl c riur^-bcr correct by ,.>o number of seconds required to 
complete the task ond rTulliply by for roto coricet per minute. 

Once the counting procedure fias been determined, the baseline or record 
of tbe operont level of the l)ciiavior can be ctetermined . This is necessary if you 
ore to decide wbot modif ic<ition you want lo tnake on the behavior. 
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I. 



Esfobllshin:^ n target 



A. Number of potcMitlol will appear 

6 . Lht iri pi ior 11/ rc'.k 

II. Pinpoint behavior (forpet) 

A. IrJonfiFy ipccfficolly for consistency in n^oosufement 

B. Obscrvoi^lc end n ccserabie 
1 . Scientific definition 

o. behavior obser veci 

prciccdurc used to record behavior 
2. DtscM'(>tioo of reliability 
(I . Iicw obtair.cd 
1). drpreo of agreement 

C. Types of Behavior 
1 . Respondent 

a. reflex 

b . stimulus-response 
2* Operont 

o . volui^tory 
b. l:chavior-ccnsequcnce 

III. Counting Deliovior 

A. Determine wtiot records to heep 

I . Counting every occurrence (folly) 

To off ert number of tinges clone 

2. Rote 

a. if interested in time os redotes to njmbc*' 

f ► . r<ilr rni rrct 

3. Percent 

(I, number of total 
I). nun<boi correct 
d. OiHotlon 

iirro fer wliolc tasl-. 

6. Bose line 

1 . need record of oporont level 
2. need to dotciniire vdiat to do 
n . ncccterole 

b. dec cle rate 







''charting of Behaviovs ' 

i 

j, i y_^ 1 j ^ t hrough M oasur ercnt and Standardizatio n 

Ii^«agine a tjorld without measurement or any form of standardization! How 
dolightful you say could really do our own tiling and bo an Individual. 

But stop and think » a world without standardization? Could wo 

survive, much less function adequately? Yes, I suppose that wo could s urv ive , 
but at a rather low level, and what progress wo have made over the centuries 
v:ould be nearly negated in a short time, Ue would have no \cay to communicate 
ribcut time, or distance, or size. V^e would be in quite a quandary if we 
legislated out standardization and quite possibly an underground movement would 
begin to bring It back in as soon as possible! 

'leasureiiiont and standardization are here to stay and as educators we 
will do well to look around and determine how this phenon:onori effects, or 
f ;inoiild effect, wl,at goes on in a classroom, b’e can point to numerous 

OAr-i.plos of progress because ol ■ r ility to apply the principles of 
standardization and measurement i. he sciences atid to direct application in 
industry. And If we really observe the learning process in a classroom it 
doesn't take long to see the need for the application of mearuromont to what wo 
do \:ith kids. One author has stated it rather succinctly wlion ho said 
“Moasurercnt Is the only means whereby the teacher can objectively knox; what 
is happonii'g In the claGSioom."^ And until wo know what is happening In the 
rlassr('on vc arc not In a position to indlv’ldualizc instruction. Measurement 
need not lead to an assembly lino method of providing learning experiences 
for children, but Just the opposite; measurement provides us with an essential 

^ Harold Kunzclr.ann (Hd.) Preci sion Teaching: An Init ial Trai ning Sej^v^ncc. 

vcatclc: Special Child Publications, 1970. 
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■:col necGS3<^ry for helping each child to learn in his own way at his own rate* 

The standardization we are talking about is not a standard teaching method but 
retlier a standard for measuring and portraying where a child is, where he has been, 
nni v:here he is going. 

iO. Cl assroo m 

Perhaps the overriding question we often ask (or need to ask) as teachers 
is this: “How do I know when I've done the job?" Arc my pupils really 

improving? If so, hov; rapidly? Are they learning as rapidly today as they 
were last month? 

So many jehaviors are occurlng in the classroom that we often are inclined 
to throw up our hands end say in effect that It is an impossible task to 
precisely measure and record anything. Really now, with all the constraints 
nnd.r which a teacher must work, can he be expected to take time to measure 
llie behaviors of students in his classroom? The answer is an emphatic “yes." 

■>,io o.ily n<icquate way to know when something has effected pupil performance Is 
to obtain some measure of that pupil's behavior regarding the particular task 
or concept that you have prescribed for the learner. How, quite obviously, a 
teacher is not going to measure every bit of pupil behavior and since you 
have already learned quite a bit about pinpointing behavior, we need not 
expand on t?hr t to measure, but concentrate on hot < to effectively vicualizc what 
we have measured. 

Uliat we need Is a way to measure and display information encompasses 

seme of the characteristics of performance measurement described by Skinner, 
expanded upon by Llndsley, and reported by Kunzelnann (1970). He need a 
r.ctliod that can do the following: 
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(1) Tresents data in an orderly manner, teachers }iave so much paper 
work to do that we cannot afford to be disorganized. 

(2) Can be ro'»roduced. V/e require, a method that can be used repeatedly 
v^ith tlie same pupil and with different pupils for different curriculum 
areas . 

(3) Can be applied to the behavior of an individual without comparing him 
to a group. V7e usually want to know ho\j Johnny is doing compared 

to Johnny, not compared to the clans or some nc^rmative group. 

(^) Provides a continuous report, not a one or tvro time tneasure. 

(5) Can be ai>plicd by the learner as well ns by the teacher. If a teacher 
has 30 pupils, how nice to have 30 Individuals measuring theli own 
performance rather than one teacher trying to monitor each indivithial. 

(6) Can help the teacher in deciding what to do next, h’e ought to be able 
to make decisions based upon data that supports a high probability 

of success . 

(7) Can show us as much Information about a pupil as possible v7hcnever 
v.'L? change the conditions of learning. 

«\polbcr way of saying it is that a teacher needs an objective record as a basis 
fer planning a prcgrari for each pupil and this record ought to have as many of 
..he above characteristics as possible. 

A ^-Gthod for Han d ling ncasurcTrcnt 



V-’c v?lll assure that you are convinced of tlie importance of using measurer onr 
in llie classroom (and of course we knen/ that you have been using various forms 
of measurement throughout your teaching career) and so lot us proceed to ch ar ti ig. 
What is it? Simply a method to display what we have measured. V?o could write 
down a list of figures cn a piece of paper, but the more figures we writ^j, the 
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:.^ore confusing it becomes, and even if it makes some sense to us, It probably 
v'lll be difficult for anyone else to understand just ’.ynat Is happening to a 
particular pupil. Look at the following example: 



Correct Arithmetic Problens Per Minute for Johnny' 



Ihureday 10 



Wednesday ^ 



Monday 3 



Tuesday 5 



Rav; Data 




Friday IS 



T M 



M 



Th 



F 



V/l\ich method of displaying the data is most meaningful to you as a teacher in 
ans’,;erlrg questions about Johnny's arithmetic performance and in making plans 
for future lessons? .Suppose that you had six weeks of data -- the advantages of 
a rraphic display w >uld become even more obvious. Charting is a means of visually 
observing the changes that are occurlng in a pupil's performance. 

You may chart percentages of some behavior you have pinpointed, which 
certainly can be uceful , but many educators are in agreement that r£t^ is the 
best measure to encompass the seven items dlscustiod in the preceedlng section. 

Some people prefer to chart on regular graph paper while others prefer to’ use 
fi-cycle scmi-logar ithml c chart paper. The latter has several advantages, among 
them are the magnifying of distances between units at the low ranges, of converting 
absolute data into a relative comparison, and of handling occurrences ranging 
from once per day to 1*000 times per minute. 

A simple metnod of charting requires a piece of paper and a pencil and a 
watch with a second hand, Time (in minutes or days) is often represented across 
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hori .''ontr'il line of your chart, or perhaps you represent trials or 
presentation on this axis. The vertical line .lay represent percentage, n.ovc:;ier.ts , 
or Crcouency. 

F 100 - 
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Q so- 
li 
i: 

1 - 
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H T 1 I 

M T v; Th F 

Tims in Days 

You na> record a behavior that you rre attempting to accelerate or decelerate 
on your chart, or perhaps you will record two behaviors on the same chart. 

!/ithout getting Imng up at this point on the type of chart paper you use, 

VC liopc that you see the inportanco of visually vccording you. data in a 
reaningful taanner. Try it I You find that it not only liclps you to be 

a bettor teacher, but your pupils will "turn on" to beiu{j able to sec their o’.m 
progress and what great Information to have for that next parent- teacher 
confo»*once. Your principal might even be convinced to give you a merit pay 
Increase on the basis of your hard data on pupil performance. After all, you 
will he able to show that learning has occurred*. 
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EXERCISE ONE; CASE HISTOKY 



The child that you will see la this video tai^e was approximately 5 
years of age when these seciuences were taped. His medical history indicates 
th.tt he was under treatment for staggering spoils of ujknovn origin other-' 
vise his physical condition was basically normal. 

His major problem was distractabllity and hyperactivity. As a matter 
of fact his behavior was so disruptive that his parents were obliged to keep 
all the cupboards in the house locked and to take turns standing guard 
over him at night. His physician confirmed his hyperactive behavior pointing 
out that he was unable to gat him to sit still long enough to complete the 
tracing and copying tasks involved in hlo neurological diagnosis. Pre'* 
scribed medication had little effect on the child's hyperactive behaviors. 

Upon his entry to the school it was first necessary to train him to sit 
still long enough that the teaching process could at least begin. This vaf 
accomplished by rewarding him for sitting in the chair for Increasing lengths 
of time Mxtil he would sit in the chair for at least 20 miautes. 

During the first segment of this tape you will sea him learning to 
correctly na.Te colors. Note that the teacher (his mother) will not present 
him with the colored card unless he is attending to her. Since he auat 
correctly identify the color before he can receive his reward he tends to 
focus for the most part on the tai’k. 

This segment consists of 20 trials, that is, the colored card will be 
presented 20 times to the child. Ve intend that this first counting and 
graphing exercise be as easy as possible for you^ve have therefore selected 
an exercise in which you will be able to tell quite clearly when the child 
has correctly named the color because the teacher will present him with the 
reward when he does so. Ignore any instances of multiple verbal reaponses 
)x> the part of the student and focus on the delivery of the reward as an 
Indication of a successful trial* 



The data that we would like you to graph on page iS of your isamial 
is the ratio of correct responses Co the nuinber of triels. Your task is 
to count the number of correct responses nade and divide that number by 
20 and plot the appropriate percentage on the graph above the horirontai 
line directly over the section marked '*lst 20 Presentatlona”, 

During the second segment of 20 trials which was taped the following 
day you will notice an extremely high level of background noise. Kecall 
Chat this child has had a problem of distractabiliCy and observe the 
extent to which the child attends to the background noise. Here again we 
want you to plot the ratio of correct responses obtained during these 
20 trials above the section cf the horizontal line marked "2nd 20 Presentations* 
You will notice that another behavior has already been graphed for you. 

Thia behavior is the per cent of time during the 20 trials when the 
child's head is turned 90 degrees or more away from the teacher. We refer 
to thia behavior non-attending behavior i and It was observed to have 
occurred during these two sessions approximately 1 % and lOX of the time 
respectively. We consider this to be satisfactory for a child with a history 
of distractabllity and hyperactivity such as reported here. 



EXERCISE ONS; FOLLOW (IP DATA 






The youngster that you have Juat seen will enroll in the public schools 
this coming fall. At present, he participates in 30 minutes pre-school 
activities with few instances of hyperactive behavior observed. Individual 
seasions can be conducted for longer periods of time with no difficulties. 

Achievement and language data obtained recently Indicate that he is 
now slightly above the norm for children of his age, and the use of drugs 
is no longer considered necessary. 
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Counting and Grap h tny,; Exercise I 






1 . Behavior Graphed 

A. Pec cent cotrecL color naming responses to 20 presentations of a 
colored card (solid line). 

B. Per cent of time not a tending to instructor, l.e., student's head 
lurried 90° or snore away from directly facing the instructor (dashed 
Uue) . 

2. Consequence Provided 

A. Candy presented with verbal approval each time the student correctly 
names the color presented. 

3. Special Conditions 

A. During the second 20 presentations, a h\gh level of background noise 
was delibnately created. 
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KXKRCISL Two; CAb£ 
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The young boy shown In this sequence vao ^oift 6 years of age when this 
tape was made. Kls previous medical history iodlcated that he was treated 
for meningitis at age 6 months « but otherwise his physical examination 
revealed no clear Indication of physical impalnaent. Ke vm deacribed as 
a generally hyperactive child and was receiving 164 mg« of drugs a day In 
an attempt to control his hyperactive behavior. 

His behavior at home was characterized by frequent Incidences of head 
banging (as many as 200 during an eight hour period), tanti;vuftB,.,(an 
average of 40 per day) and destructive behavior towards Inanimate 'Objects 
(an average of 8 per day). 

His behavior In the school was similar to that observed at home, ex- 
cept that head banging increased in frequency to a maximum of 530 times 
per hour. 

V'e would like now to taV.o a few minutes and ask you to make a prognostic 
Btatement for this child. Imagine that ho has been referred to you and that 
all the Infon&allon that you have on the child is that which we have just 
given you. Indicate oi\ the paper provided what you believe to be the chances 
of this chllds benefiting from an educational progiaa. Use whatever format 
you find convenient and when the group has coiopleted the task share ycur 
prognosis with the other group me?t^ers. 

Since the child had no functional speech when he entered the schoolp 
It was decided that t>ie development of speech would be concentrated upon 

♦ k 

first. In order to begin with the first stage of speech trainingt which 

involvsij teaching the student to imitate gestures at.d verbalizations ude 
» 

by the teacher, the child's disruptive and self abusive behaviors had to be 
elioilnated. Since the hesd banging is pc entially the most dangerous 
behavior that the child engages in we have asked you to record the frequency 
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of this behavior per icinute throughout the exercise using the graph on 
page 20 of your manual. To assist you in this task we will indicate when 
55 seconds have passed by saying 'Veady'' and at 60 seconds we will say 
"record.” Record the number of head banging instances you counted above 
the: appropriate roijiute on the graph. You will have to work fairly rapidly 
■sii.ee the instruction to record will .*3lsr signal the start of the continuous 
counting process. For the purpose of tlds exercise corsider head banging 
to be banging the head on the table or and hitting the head with 

the anr^ or hands. 

During the first four minutes of tliis tape the teacher will slinply 
ignore the child as long as he is engaging in any disrupt j.ve behavior. 

For the purpose of this presentation ve will rcfei to this four minute 
segment as Base Line session. The purpose of a Base Line recording is to 
determine the frequency of tiic behavior or behaviors of concern prio? to 
experirental intervention. 

During the next eight minutes the teacher will leave the child alone 
when he engages in these behaviors. She will return to him only when he 
has remained silent for 30 seconds. The latter procedure is referred to 
as Time-Out, This simply means that the child is recioved from all possible 
sources of reward as long as he is engaging in undesirable behaviors* In 
this example the teacher leaves. In zither Instances the child may be 
removed to a cubicle or adjoining room until he has not engaged In the 
undesirable behaviors for a specified length of tlLV?. Tiiae-Oui: procedures 
have been shown to have a dramatic effect In eliminating undesirable be- 
haviors » as you will* note dti ing the ne' t right minutes Continue to count 
the frequency of head banging during this segment beginning with minute 
5 on thf horizontal axis of ycur graph. 
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KXERCISE TWO; FOLLOW UT DATA 
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Regarding this child's progress during the three loonths he was en- 
rolled in school; 

A* Head banging was reduced to a average of 1.3 tines per school day 
with no incidents of head banging occurring on 51% of days. 
u. Both t^ntruID and destructive behaviors were observed to occur on the 
average of less than 1 tine per day. 

C. Imitation of teacher produced motor movenerits and sounds were maln- 
taired at approximately 901 overall. 

At the completion of the school year the child's patents were trans- 
ferred to a new job and his training at this center was terminated* 

In this final tape segment which you will not have to count you will 
see the child after the disruptive and self-abusive behaviors have been 
satisfactorily eliminated , Note that during this segment he generally 
follows the directions given by the teacher and attends at a satisfactory 
level to the teacher throughout the session. 

However substantial yoti taa> feel the contrast to be betwee'u this 
segment and the preceeding two you must remember that this child has at 
this point still achieved only a veiy sti.aii number of the skills necessary 
in order that he can satisfactorily function In the ocaderilc world* 
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Counting and Graphing: Exercise 2 



1. B *?havtor Counted 

A. Self-abusive behavior, specifically; Banging head on table, chair, 
or hitting the head with arms or hendSv 

2 . Conse quence Provided 

A. Instructor left the student alone when he engaged in any disruptive 
behaviors and returned when the student was quiet for at least ten 
seconds, 

3. Special Conditions 

A. First four minutes recorded are haseline. 
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?:XERCI SK IWREK: _ Tt ^KEN _^^TYyS 

Usually teachers are encouraged to malataln the motivation of their 
students through the use of materials which are In and of themselves 
’’Interesting” and ’’stimulating" and by rewarding appropriate behaviors 
with social or symbolic rewards » l.e. letter grades and teacher approval. 
While this practice, however difficult to define accurately, may prove 
satisfactory In some situations It is dramatically obvious that it is not 
equally satisfactory in all situations. 

Today we will look at one of those other situations. During the 
next S minutes you will see a video tape of nine children In a classroom 
tor the emotionally disturbed. 

At the completion of this segment we would like each of you to: 

1) prepare a list of the problem behaviors that you observed, and 

2) role ploy the position of a resource or master teacher and outline 
a Ptrategy for dealing with these problems that a student teacher could 
use. Shnre your lists and suggestions with the group on completion 
and then pnss theta on to your group leader* *fe would like you to spend 
no longer thnt 15 minutes cn this task. 

You may hnve noticed the lady seated at the table in the rront of the 
class with a lar^re timing device. She la obtaining a base-rate on the 
disruptive bebavlo/6 in the classroora. In this particular sequence she 
was counting the numi^er of children who were cut ol their seats at 20 
second Intervals, 

The procedure that \»c will Introduce to you today has proven Ex- 
tremely successful for dea.’ ing with the kind of problems that you have 
Junt seen. It is referred te as a Token Reward aysteii. The Token ^-e- 
ward system is easily dlstingu.rshable from the traditional iwthou of 
teaching aioply because cf the fact that instead of relying on teacher 
approval, grades and intrinsically interesting materials lo malita*n 



appropriate behaviors the token system rewards the student for appropriate 
behavlora with a tangible object that ho can exchange for activities or 
objects which are of interest to him. 

The tokens themselves are of course symbolic objects. Poker chipSi 
foreign money and check marks have been used with successful token programs. 
Let's see how we might approach the classroom situation you have just 
seen using a token system. 

First ve would of course have 1:0 explain to the students what the 
token system was all about 1 and we would have to arrange for the tokens 
to have a put chase value* that is* wc would have to work out a token cost 
for activities and objects that each individual student desires. We would 
also have to explain to the students those behaviors for which we are willing 
to pay tokens and when they will receive their tokens for engaging in 
desired behaviors. 

For example, suppose that you wanted to reward students who stayed 
in their seats with a specified number of tokens; In order to do this you 
might make use of an ordinary kitchen timing device with a buzzer than 
goes off on the average of every 5 minutes, .ilthough the interval between 
buzzes might be as short as 1 minute or as Icng as 20 minutes. Each 
time that the buzzer sounded you would pay ea :h person who was sitting 
in his seat the number of tokens agreed upon. 

In order to determine the activities and objects for which the tokens 
can be exchanged and the relative costs of each, a student t^enu c*ah be 
developed. A student menu consisis of those activities and objects that 
the student wants, usually srranged in order from most to least desiredt 
Costa are established accordingly. Page 26 of your manual illustrates 
the menu that one of the students in this clasi established with bis parents. 
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M<fnus were also estubllehed for In-school activities; for exas^le, 15 
minutes of painting privileges could be obtained for 100 tokens, an extra 
5 minutes of recess could be obtained fox* 300 tokens, etc. 

The effects of Initiating a token system are usuallv quite dramatic 
and behavioral changes are readily observable. Nevertheless, children will 
not ordinarily be rewarded In this fashion throughout their academic 
careers therefore it is necessar>’ to rcTrove rh^ token tystem gradually 
until the appropriate bahaviot's are mnlntainecj with the previously 
mentioned and more traditional rewards. 

We will now show you somi selected steps that ware followed In 
establishing the Token system with thfs o3ass. Only two students are 
shown In the following video taper;. This solely for the convenience 
of the cameraman. Ordinarily the r^tuclentr are taught In groups of four 
or five, with the regular classroom teacher working with one group and 
a teacher aide with the other. 

The first sequence illustrates the slTuultaneous rewarding of several 
behaviors. In this sequi nee the students are rewarded foi correct responses 
to the task and appropriite attending behavior. Disruptive Incidents 
are ignored and you will notice that thi tokens can be exchanged immediately 
for another extrinsic r-iward, in this instance candy. 

You may recall these two students from the previous tape segment* 

The child on the right did not respond at all during the previous segment 
while the youngster or the left attempted to respond several times' but 
waa always shouted do'm by the cltsa. 

During the accord segment covreci r?6ror£?es ant appropriate attending 
behaviors are rewarded and disruptive behfviorfl ignored but the tokens 
can nev no longer br exchanged Jwncdlately for another extrinsic reward, 

O 
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The student now must wait until he has corapleted the task before exchanging 
his tokens. 

During the final segment which was taped approximately blx weeks after 
the token system was initiated, the tokens theniaelves have been almost 
completely replaced by check marks which arc recorded by one of the students 
In the class. In this segment the following procedure Is implemented: 

1. those students who do pcorly iu .nath are paired with those students 
who do wellj 

2. the better math student Is designated the student teacher and the 
poorer one the student; 

3. the student teacher has 30 flash cards with math problems on them 
which he presents to the student; 

4. when the student teacher Indicates that thv student has given the 
right answer, the student raises hJs hand and the recorder gives him 
a check mark on the chalkboard*, 

5* both the student teacher and the student receive a point for each 
check mark that the student earns, llieae points can be exchanged in 
the same manner the tokens were; 

6. tokens are awarded by the regular teacher to the student teacher 

when he engages in appropriate teaching behavior, for example, saying, 
^ood," when the student provider the correct answer • 

Notice that It is not necessary at this point to reward the students 
for staying seated or attending to the task at hand. The students are 
so Involved In the task that Incidences of undeaired behaviors altiply 
do not occur. , 

The Token Reward sy&tea was maintained with this class throughout the 
remainder of the school year. Disruptive lncld< nt^ were almost completely 
eliminated and several of the?ic students were placed back Into the normal 



clAflsrooa after aaklng eatiafactory behavioral and acadeislc prograas in 
this classroom. 

This concludes our brief look at the Token Kevard sTStem ^or codav. 

Va would of course like to have been able to have spent xsore tlm on the 
subject with you. If however ve have been able to stixBuIate your intere'^t 
regarding the use of the Token Reward system and/or the Behavior Hod- 
ificatlon approach to teaching we will consider our effort tocay to have 
been richly rewarded. The literature on Token Reward eyst^ios ie fairly 
extensive and we have included herein a list of some of the relevant books 
and articles which you may find of value should you wish to explore thlo 
technique In greater depth. 



AN EXAMPLE OF A STIDENT MENU 





ITEM 


TOKEN COST 


1. 


Movies 


(10»600) 


2, 


Hot Wheel Set 


(10,600) 


3, 


Day at Anuaeiaent ?ark 


(10,500) 


4. 


Trip to visit relatives 


(10,000) 


5. 


Goat Fans 


(3,300) 


6, 


Tinker Toys 


(5,300) 


7. 


Dinner at the teacher’s house 


(5,300) 


8, 


Hockey gaae 


(5,300) 


9* 


Tennis shoes 


(5,300) 


10, 


PI cnic 


(5,300) 


11. 


Model airplane, bo&tp etc. 


(2,650) 


12, 


Fish and Chips . 


(1,680) 


13, 


Swin at the gym 


(1,680) 


14. 


Hake Brovnlea 


(1,120) 


15, 


Go to the drive in 


(1,120) 


16. 


Kak'S pitta pie 


(1,120) 


17, 


Ride bicycle 


(1,120) 


IS. 


Kite 


(1,120) 


19, 


Make Popcorn 


(560) 


20. 


Favorite TV program 


(100) 



E&rfiing T&tes - Kaxltiun 

Approx» 560/da]r 
Approx, 2|650/>raek 
Appr 10|600/Bonth 
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MATERIALS CENTERS AND REGIONAL MEDIA 

(xhtirs tor the deaf 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENISRS 
AND REGIONAL MEDIA CENTERS FOR THE DEAF 



Center and Directo r 

Carl W. Lappin, Director 
Instructional Materials Reference Center 
American Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Avenue 
Louisville, Kentucky A0206 
502/895-2A05 

Dr. Harold Ruvin, Director 
New England Materials - Instruction Center 
Boston University 
704 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
617/353-3266 (Ruvin) 

353-3195 (IHC) 

Dr. Willard G. Jones, Director 
Rocky Mountain Special Education 
Instructional Materials Center 
University of Northern Colorado 
Greoley, Colorado 80631 
303/351-2681 

Dr. Raymond S. Cottrell, Director 
Mid-Atlantic Region Special Education 
Inst! uc t ional Materials Center 
George Washington University 
820 20th Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20006 
202/676-7200 

Miss Gloria Calovinl, Director 
Instructional Materials Center 
1020 South Spring Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
2U/525-2263 

Mrs. Lou Alonso, Director 
USOE/mSU Instructional Materials Center 
for Handicaoped CJitldren and Youth 
213 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
^Eest Lansing, Hlchlgan 48823 
517/353-7810 



Region Serve d 
National 



Connec tlcut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 



Colorado 
Montana 
New Mexico 
Utsh 
Wyoml ng 



Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Maryland 

Kew Jersey 

Pennaylvanla 

Virginia 



Illinois' 



Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio 
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Ce nter and Director 

Raphael F. Sitnchesj Director 
Maurice D. OXsen^ Coordinator 

Special Education Instructional Materials Center 
New York State Department of Education 
55 Elk Street 
Albany, New York \212k 
518/474-6939 (Simchea) 

518/474-2251 (Olsen, IMC) 

Mra» Elizabeth L* Ayre, Regional Director 
Special Education Instructional Materials Center 
Stete University College at Buffalo 
1300 EJjnwood Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 14222 
716/862-5506 

Mrs* Feme Roberts, Regional Director 
Regional Special Education 
Instructional Materials Center 
Hunter College 
Box 563X 
695 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212/360-2304 

Dr. Thomas C» Chastain, Director 
Special Education Instructional Materials Center 
Ur<iverslty of Kansas 
1115 Louisiana 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 
913/864-4780 

Dr» A. Edward Blackhurst, Director 
University oi Kentucky Regional Special Education 
Instructional Materials Center 
641 South Limestone Street 
Lexic'gton, Kentucky 40506 
606/258-4921 

Dr. Wayne D. Lance, Director 
Northwest Region,il Special Education 
Instructional Hatetlals Center 
University of Oregon 
1612 Columbia Street 
h'vgene, Oregon 97403 
503/686-3585 

Dr. Fay Brown, Director 
Southern Regional Center 
Auburn University of Montgomery 
Bell Street 

lk>ntgomery, Alabama 36104 
205/281-1766 (hofoe) 
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Reg ion Served 
Central 

New York State 



Wee tern 

New York Region 



Eastern 

New York Region 



Iowa 

Kansas 

Kr BSOUVl 

Nebraska 
No 4 Uh Dakota 
South Dakota 

Kentucky 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 



Alaska 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Washington 



Southeastern Region 



Region Served 



Center and Dlrec tor 

Dr. Charles A. Watts, Director 
Insl:ructlonal Materials Center 
for Special Education 
University of Southern California 
1031 South Broadway, Suite 623 
Los Angeles, California 90015 
213/747-9308 



Arizona 

California 

Nevada 



Dr. Albert W. Fell, Director 

Special Education Instructional Materials Center 
University of Texas 
304 V/est 15th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 
512/471-3145 



Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 



Or. LeRoy Aserllnd, Director 

Special Education Instructional Materials Center 
University of Wisconsin 
415 West Oilman Street 
Madison, Visconaln 53706 
608/262-4910 

Dr. Robert E. Stepp, Dlrectur 
Midwest Regional Media Center for the Deaf 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 
402/472-2058 

Dr. Ray.^ond Wyman, Director 
Northeast Regional Media Center for the Deaf 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01003 
413/545-2457 



Dr. William D. Jackson, Director 

Southern Regional Media Center for the Deaf 

University of Tennessee 

1614 Lake Avenue 

Knoxville, Tennessee 39716 



615/974-3308 



Dr. Hubert D. Sununers, Director 
Southwest Regional Media Center for the Deaf 
Nev Mexico State University 
P. 0. Box 3AW 

Las Cruces, New Tk^xlco 88001 
505/646-1017 



Minnesota 

Wisconsin 



Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, 

North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin 

Ccnnectlcut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Nev 
Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont 

Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Missi- 
ssippi, North Carolina, 
Puerto Rico, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virgin Islands, Virginia 
West Virginia 

Alas?<a, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, ^orado, lUvaii 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oklahocna, 
0rej;on, T«xas, Utah, 
Washington, Wyomifig 



Dr. Donald K. Erickson, Executive Secretary 
IMC/RMC Network 

1411 South Jefferson Davis Highway, Suite 928 
Arlington, Virginia 22202 
703/920-7770 

Dr. Frank Withrow, Director 
Division of Educatloiial Services 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
United States Office of Education 
ROB - 7th and D Streets, S. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20202 
202/962-5022 
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A Taxonomy of Variables for Training Teachers in Special Education 

Alfred L. Lazar 

California State College, Long Beach 

Saverftl waaka «go« this apaakar had a rara opportunity to hoar 
and apaak with Profaaaor Sidney Hook, the noted educational 
philoaopher^ who was Tlrtlting our oanpuai In hia talk it was 
pointed out that " Traadoii to learn ia a hunan right " and that 
"freedon to teach la ah earned right •* Both of theae aaaertlona 
aerve aa a foundation for planning and dovalopipg teacher training 
prograna. Inherent in both of theae notiona are acne rather Inter ett- 

Vng Inpllostions for epecial eduoatora and raguliir eduoatora allkei 

\ 

whether at the elanentary« aecocdary« or oollege level of Instruction. 
How often have acsae olf ua violated the atudenta right to learn because 
of limited resources and appropriate aqxilpsiant and facilities i 
inapproprieta instrm tional laaming plana* lack of knowledge and 
skills In undaratand:lng huaun behaviOTf and a host of others that 
can be added to this list. If wa era to training and davelop Individ- 

iViriT'^ r*iv i i‘e ■ ;:! i i fceai arfci* ■ V iiif i«Tmin— wr nr - ■ — tt — ^ 

uals that will serve as teachers capable of respecting the stucSent's 

"right to learn" such individual nust "earn this right to teach." Thus, 

it becomes a major responsibi i i ty of teacher training institutions 

to offer a viable and comprehensive training program that will provide 

the individual with knowledges, skills, experiences, understandings, 

and values so that the I'ight to teach can be earned. 

In additii. , Hook cited three other aspects v;orthy of note and 

discussion: These thrca other factors involving student-teacher or 

learner-teacher relationships are as follows: 

1. The learner or student has a natural right as part of 
the consultation process In planning and developing 
learning stuatlons, but does rot have the right for 
dei.ision rntiking in overall policy. 
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• learner or student hei a right to have an IndlviduAl- 

lead ovirrioulum and learning progran aa nuoh as poaslblo 
to neet hla unique learning needs and oharaoteristlos . 

3* The learner or student has a right to lear>i at hla 
own rate of learning based upon innate oapaoitlea and 
oonstraints» 

On(t night quastlont whats new about these three things 7 The responae 
la that nothing la really new about thesit but that these three 
aspaots have been frequently and greatly violated by many special 
clans teachers which results in the reduction of their teaching role 
effeotlveness as tsanagers of leanaing. In sceie oases« students In 
training as spooial class teachers have heard these three assumptions 
pronounced In either dull or stimulating lecturesi but irregardlessf 
the Individual in teacher training haa not bean (ifforded lufflcASnt 
Ufa situations to praotiee thass* 

Tha purpose of this brlof paper will he to remark about some 
of the variables In our past and prssent teaching models for spoolel 
educators ( make raferenoo lA aosie of the current trends and models 

•it/ ’ , f ■ • . ‘ ; i (I 

being advocated* and preiest a hrisf review of the a>dOKB Systeai 

model as a possible training model with a sequ^jnce of variables that 
might be crnsidered for translating into training programs. Finally, 
a series of critical questions will be asked and organized 'nto a 
taxonomy that might direct reactions from both the interrogators 
to this position paper, and the audience. 



SWIF REFLECTIONS ON PAST/FRESEHT FROGRAMS 
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Jc night b» appropriate at th.ia tine to look in retroapaot 
at snne of the oheraoterlatloa of training prograaa In the past 
and sone of the asaxmiptiona oonoemlng tha« that continue to 
linger and Influence the present status of taaoher trainings This 
night be achieved through use of the question technique* so that 
further discussion will be st-lnulated upon part of the Interrogators 
and the audience* since this is a fonii 

1* What have been the pros and cone of childocenllred 
versus the taaoher centered currlculua t In the ease of both 
of these nodels for ourrloulum building and In training teachers 
to servloe i.:h nodels* wa have failed to a avoid an lUtflltUX 
artificial polarisation* The real issue in for teacher training 
institutions is to focus upon and turn «rar Individuals that are 
learning centered. In this latter aodel of and for ourriculua 
building pollrisatlon is avoid* and both the rights and needs of 
etudenta and teaoherc era considered equallf and as part of a 
unified effort* The danger and dlsadvantagea of both the child- 
centered ourriculun and taaohar-oantarad currlculuie was to provide 
acne rather ritualletlca role ejqteetanclea* Furtheraore, in the 
cese of both of theia latter aodela* the use of aedleal or 
piychologloal labels oi’ noa-eduoatloaal ralavanca era popular 
and have been used to en exceedingly large degree* Thus* s serious 
review of the literature on aethods and aatarlala reveals nuaeroua 
sourced that oils tha DO'S and DOM*T for taaohd m via a cookbook 
approach* and tha CAN DOS AND CANNOT' DOS OP TH3 VAM0U3 CATSOORIS3* 
k*a* tha aentelly retarded* , 
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2>. L«t ui eonaidtr coci* of oonoopti t1itt hav* basn polarlnod 
by iowa indlrldualtf and aa a rafult havo raduead taaohar affebtl^anaas 
and ourrlouluH davalopnanti 

LIST OP POIARIZH) COKOBPTS 



A 


only individual 




only unit nathoda & 


A a 


inatruetion 


' ; ■ 


group inatruotion 


B» 


oogbitiva 


v«raui 


affaotiva 


0. 


graduata 


vartoj 


undargraduata 




lavala of 




- lavala of training 


• 


training 


, A ' ' ■ ' ■ * 


• 








D, 


teacher evaluation 
only 


versus 


pupil evaluation only 


E. 


medical terminology 
for education 

l.e. BI, MR, SL, 


versus 


psychological "mental istic 
in nature" for 
education 

1 .e. 10, "whole child" 


F. 


good something 


versus 

(effectiveness) 


bad something 


G. 


context 


versus 


process 


H. 


acadcnn'c 


versus 


experience 


I. 


special 


versus 


regular 


J. 


abnormal 


versus 


noi'mal 


K. 


teacher as artist 


versus 


teacher as scientist 



It is a smaVi wonder that the extrene use of such polarized terminology 



has had an adverse effect on training effective scientifically 
oriented teachers. 










Tima, there le a real ohallenge for all of ua to work In a 
oonoerted and unified Banner to reduce and ellalnate when 
possible auoh verbal pollution that le only InlBloal to 
effective teacher training* 

3* There le a need to Identify and Bake a role anilysle 
to aeoertaln what epeolfio ekllle» knowledgetf and val' e that 
an Individual will need In the rolea ae teacher. In laore speolflo 
terms we need to identify both epeolfio and universal ooopetonoles. 
Unlvereal oonpetenolei would be oharaoterletlo of all teachers 
regardless of level of Inatruotion and nature of ohlld being 
asalatedf whereaa speoifle oonpotenolea Bight be neaded In 
speolflo lnstanoea» l*e* working with blind ohlldi^ braille aa 
a epeolallaed teohnque* Too long we have p'eaented a plotu.<e 
o.f teacher aa a lovar of ohlldrenf dadloated a#^v^nt» and other 
luoh atereotypea* It la far siore Important to reapeot the right 
of children to learn rather than tBOthar the« with love that only 
retarded executive Indeoendepoe* fleaae not#t this le only In 
the oaae of Individuals working out p.^raonal problenar it la not 
Inpllad one should not love ohlldren pe? ae* 






1|* liven today, In nearly all stataa, west teaohar training 
prograna are baaed upon the following variablea and asaumptlons: 

a, creder.tial needs 

b. 16 or 12 weeks of course work in uolts or hours 




c. non-sequences or adhered to sequence of course 
work -- bulletins and catalogs night imply but 
violated in practice and advi<;e:'ent procedures. 



in 
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d. oouriat and oouraa outllnai baaad upon 
the profaaaor axerelilng his li^oenoe. In 
eona Inetaneea the Mrlter haa heard of 
efforti at tem teaehlng^ Independent studlesy 
power examinational and so forth to aaaiat 
In IndlrlduaMclnB oollage level inatruetion* 

e« lead to develop orltioal taak parfonaenee 
orlteria rather thanjpradea per«ae* 



5 . What are aone of the ebaraoter/lirtiaa and assunptlona 
underlying the aolentiflo Veaoher t . ' 



c* that dlagnoala and aaaeaaiMat la a aharwd effort between 
the teacher and algnlfioant othert in the achool ' 
aituaticn, i«e. payoholofrAati nureoi eVo* 

b, that eduoatlonal and inatruettonal goala are generally 
achieved through a ehalDlng effort of obJeotlTMi 



d. that human variability will require an assortment of 
methods and materials to be used 

e. that the teacher must realize v/hen progress is slow 
o*" ineffective, the cause might be centered in other 
variables rather than the child, such as the teacher 
failing to control and rr.ar,ipulate critical variables 
in learning. 

f. that the special teacher can differentiate between 
individual attention and individual iristruction. 

g. that each teacher must develop her own logical model 
to facilitate learnings, nev/ input, and control of 

new data on methods, materials, assessment techniques, and 
so forth when they become available. A system f<^r 
information storage and retrival must be developed. 

h. that feedback and other forms of evaluation be used 

in a systematic ar.J unified way for developing learning 
plans . 

I. that there is a difference between learning plan; and 
lesson plans. 

J. that knowledge and skill devclopner.t be based upon 
source end seouence. 




f 



«« that Mtcrlala an4 »otbo4a ava ralatlva In tlM and 
\ acd a y a _cj>l y a iNana 
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k. that the teacher assume accountability for th-. 
learning activities to be managed. 







6« Which oixMi fir«%9 aatViSMBt w ohjcotlvai;* Th« 
differ anoe betvean the »ilitc 17- indue trial KOdel end the 
0 -Sone nodelf A real leeue that naeda to be eoped with by 
new teaohera* > ' 

7« How oan the laarning eenter eoneept elixinete the 
neada and u«ea of the pr’eaent attagorie^A labela T 

raading oanter ■; 

>:^ithMtlo center 
aoienoe/aoolel atudlea center 
fine arte center It aotor developaent 
applied arta center 4c Motor develcpaient 
grc' 4 > dynanlca oentor / 



To aarvloe the eboVe 4III require the elinlor.! type 




THE G-SOKE MODEL FOR TEACHERS 

This might assist in plinning a curriculum baspd upon 
Identiried competencies reeded, and assist in the organization 
o‘ variables in a organized end systenatic nanner; 



G Var.ables 



S Variables 



0 Variables M Variables 



E Variables 



General 

Factors 



O 
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Survey & 
Assessment 



Objectives 
Scope S 
Sequenced 
Curriculum 



Modality Evaluation 

Motivation 

Materials 

Means 

Mode of learning 



7h« jnzrpoi* 0 ? th* O'SCMH Sjitin !• to provido th« toaehvr 
with • Hcdtl for orgoajLitKg bow Id^ «id th«orl«« Into » 
unlfiod and organlsod logic opotw ttaot will aafliit in dooioion 
naklng rogurding icOoral vorlobloi thot involvod «• port 
Of 0 looming altuation* Tkui O^ Sum SpotoM hoj five Mjor 
•oquonood oonpononta tbot rcqviro* tbo «•# of betn Tortiool ond 

. ^ ; p ^ I ' t ■ * 

horlsontol foodbaok loopo^ Vitbin oooh of t‘oo |1 t 6 Mjor 

^ _ 4 ' ‘ ^ ' - — 

eoopctaonti «r«r « oorloii of ooriobloe sad eritioal quootiono 
to be doolt with bp the tooohor soi port of tbo doolaion poking 
ootlvity. Suoh 0 oyeton provonta tooobori from oporating in 
0 frootlonotod r^tan^f, or in ottoiaptiBg to taoo notoriolo and 
Idooe in i«olr«!io’/S rothor than aa part of a oyotoH. (i3anathy« 1966) 
dofinoo a oyrtoa aa havo throb hMlo partat 



a* porpoao 
b« proooaaoa . ^ , 

' ‘ , I * 

0* aow p en op ta 



The 0-Sooio ayatoM «oota thia orltar^.ui. 7b«Ui« It boeoros o«idont 
that tho o*30M8 Syatan roquirof p.thinkidg and orootivo individual 
for booonibg a toajhar aapabXo bf iuklng aUny arltioal daeiaiona 
during a daya work uhilo uorldat with ohildraat fhla ▼/low diffora 
frool aoaM who would nako tho tooahaP only a daor uaing • 
profabrieatod ourriouluai. fboao who would rod*aoo tho toaehor 
' to aucb rv'lOf aro both unroaliatia and atUl eapport Mdoa 

of o'lrrioulUBi planning and dovolop&nl that hav# raaultod in nany 
of tho proaent failuroa Ifi tho o^oootioaal fiyatoai to Mot tho 
ip; oxtraoio dogroo dt htanaai vaplibiUtt* Tm point li that thla u 
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ip68ker thinks w* h* 7 * o«c* along ilnoo «om*l scViOOl training 
days, ai ' that If you uaan a tl*a llna approaoh in flawing prograaa* 
V hava aada great atrldai. ^at, w« «at still oontlnua to »aka 
progreaa whana wa hara net aohlavad auoaasa. Fu*tlwt raaaarah and 
thaory building la naedad in thaaa araM* 

SOHB CHITICAL QUB3TI0HS /(W TRAIHW 



1, What ara tha apaolflo Idso'wladgas naadad by tha atudant 
spaolal aduoatloo tralnl.ng t 

a. faota 

b« prlnolplaa i-. gar.trallaatlons 

0 . Vhaorlaa and lawf of tauMSi davalopaant and learning 



2. What ara tha apaolflo aklUa that B*»«d to ha praotload and 
danonitrat^. T 

a* dlagno'itlo fc aaaafion^ 

b. objaavlva writing 

0# Vif.tarlals aalaetloo h da?oiofKorit 

. . ■ ‘ ‘ ‘.i ^ ‘ ■ 

d. :^tlonala for learning thaorlaa iwad 



A 















j. What should be the relationship in training between observation 
and early participation in the field and work on the canpus? 

a. kinds and levels of observation 

b. clinical experiences 

c. instructional r.edia experiences 

d. seninavs and snail group discussions 




e, Icctu'^es 

f. filns and audio tapes, etc, video tapes 






4. Vfnat should ba tha p*lfttio«abip with othey aaolllary 
people In tha aohool and aotaurtfant training tn oawpuif 



snMMART 



In oonolualon va want to davalop a aaladtlfioally orlentad taaohar 
to work in a working laamlng oant^r typo aahool of t«3«rrow# uale^ 
a ayatanatlo prooadwra as tha basta for dooisloB ssklng* Wa want. a 
taaohar as a lat.dar for learning with tha studantii under her 



operational oontrol* 
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Teacher Preparation in COHI 



June Mullins 

University of Pittsburgh 

The Special Study Institute on Current Concerns In Training 
of Teachers aud Other Professional Educators of Crippled Children 
provided an Intensive communication between about 80 participants 
representing unlveraltles> colltges» government agencies, schools 
and Institutions, country wide. The participants responded in 
advance to a puest lonnaire which also served as the organizing 
format of the 8 discussion groups, which remained In tact and met 
twice a day for 3 days, luring this time, participants concerned 
thcnselvun with aspects of their pr^*f esslonal responsibilities 
lltarally all of their waking hours. Such an cxperlorce In one 
sense was a highly personal one resulting In learning, chinge of 
attitude, and of professional growth In the stirralotlng atmosphere 
of deep committment to the field, honest and proto# *■ differences 
of oplt'.ons and emphases, and the pervading spirit < * respect and 
hclpfulress of one's colleagues which Dr, Connor and her associates 
so successfully encouraged. 

It is difficult to assess to what extent one's own perceptions 
are actually representative of the group and I'm sure the editing 
committee has shared that same concern In its gargantuan task of 
abstracting the mahy outcomes of the conference. Having expressed 
the reservation that I nay have misrepresented or misread the con*- 
sensus on some itcnf, 1*11 proceed never*the«>Ie8S to attor^^pt to relate 
the conclusions of the participants on policy to their conclusions on 
aspects of Teacher Training Programs in the Areai 



^ ^ • Identification of the P o pulation 




Dr, Wyatt consigned the group to ref>xamine the rationale 
for* the area COHI and seriously to question Its organization and 
mode of operation. 

The participants seent?d of overwhelming consensus on the 
following point: A group of children In deep need of services are 

rather exclusively entrusted to professionals operating under the 
rubric COHI, Whereas there Is d Isagreener.-t on nomenclature, optimum 
organization, and method of dispensing services, there Is emphatic 
coflonlttment to these children and a determination that their needs 
not be forgotten in the event of reallocations and reorganizations. 

It is of utmost Importance for educators to assure that COHI children 
have educational evaluation and services and theoe can only be 
supplied by educators. Medical and other para educational personnel 
cannot reasonably be expected to assume these responsibilities, 
although In the past they have occasionally had to do so by default. 

The relation of the affirmation of the Integrity of the COHI 
population to teacher preparation Is obvious: teachers must be trained 

who can serve this population, or these children will be prevented from 
fulflMlng their highest human potential* Under whatever form or 
nomenclature, COHI teacher preparation must continue. 

Information on federal and state fuiKllng^ provided by Mr, Sattler, 
shows a continued government committment to 'astltutlons providing this 
preparation. The funding patterns of support are becoming more flexible 
to allow Increasingly for the needs of particular Institutions and 
populations* 
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^ ^ ^ * Th e Needs W i thin the Populat io n 



The characteristics of subgroups of the population were carefully 
considered^ as noted by Misn Wald* There was agreement that there Is 
a considerable group of children whose physical problems or deformities 
do not preclude normalcy In areas of learning. 1 think there was 
unanimity In belief of the principle, that these children should be In 
the mainstream of education whenever feasible. Feasible In this context 
does not mean convenient) but) rather > whenever humanly possible. 

It was feared by some participants that the above statement Implies 
that special educators should wash their hands of physically limited 
normal learners. Actually such children provide challenges for special 
education teacher training programs which have too frequently been Ignored. 

Whereas mainstream educators have shown reluctance to deal with 
com children (n some cases, special educators have perhaps not shared 
with then the ktiowledge and the on going support which could do much 
to allay fears and smooth integration. Such a cychotony between special 
education and mainstream education acts to the detriment of COHI children 
and probably all exceptional children. Different organizations for 
instruction were suggested to supplant segrgated and isolated self contained 
classrooms and schools. These Included the establishment of resource rooms 
in regular schools, special consultants to ref^,ular classroom teachers, and 
flexible flow of children from special to regular classes. For exaraplei 
teachers and administrators need help In the removal of architectural 
barr lets, sett ing up rest, medication, and therapy schr^dules, and 
adapting prosthetic and orthotic devices for classrooms. 

The strong ir,pllcatlon fr*r special educators that these normal learning 
crippled children illustrate is the need for communication, cooperation, 
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and understanding between mainstream education and special education. 

At the confererxe participants considered what could be done 
at the teacher training level to assure that mainstream and special 
education teachers understand each other and work together. Various 
organizations for instruction and practlca, as well as course contents^ 
were suggested. 

An example of facilitation of cOls principle occurred In the 
School of Education at the Ur^lverslty of Pittsburgh. Because of expressed 
Interests of undergraduate education majors a course was developed with 
focus on the handling of exceptional chlK'^ren In the regular classroom. 
Students theraselves have claimed an entirely new attitude toward exceptional 
persons as a result of the experience of the course. 

If programming for COHI children Is to become more flexible with 
respect to Integration^ new kinds of educational specialists must be 
trained through newly conceived courses* and practlca must be dev3loped wlvh 
close llason of mainstream ^nd special education for both r gular and 
special education students. 

Another Important subgroup In the province of COHI Is the multiply 
handicapped child whose physical handicap Is often secondary In acadcntlc 
consideration to his perceptual and cognitive problems. The cerebral 
palsied child Is frequently such a multiply hendlcapped child a,\d perhapo 
the moat clvillenglng of sli exceptional children for the educator. Dr. 
Rosaer addressed himself to the learning problems of the child who lacks 
vl»ial-motor or auditory Integretles. 

The competencies necessary for teachers eho will work with multiply 
handicapped children are of a wide range aivl variety, ine following list 




Is Illustrative rather than exhaustive. 






1« Ability to work cooperatively with the rehabilitation 
team and with parents in the education of the multiply 
handicapped child. 

2. Knowledge of normal growth and development, physical and 
psychological. 

3. Understanding of the psychological and educational implications 
of various crippling conditions and health Impairments. 

4. Ability to identify and remediate academic deficiencies and 
teach to the acadanlc strengths of children with a wide 
variety of physical, perceptual, sensory, ccgnltlve and 
emotional problems. 

Since these competencies must assume a broad range of areas, courses 
and field experiences, it was felt by some participants that programs for 
teacher preparation should be individualized on the basis of each student’s 
particular abilities and interests, such as work with children in hospital or 
homebound settings, work with physically handicapped adolescents or young 
children, work with multiply handicapped alow learners. Such individualization 
provides in debth study in specific areas and must be balanced with whatever * 
broad knowledges are deemed necessary to teacher competency for all teachers. 

The Dultiplicity of problems and the great challenges of the complex and 
varied group of children in the area of COUl have Implications for programs of 
doctoral study. 1 believe the remarks of Dr. Lord and Dr. Rusale^ are 
consonant with the position that doctoral study should not focus on physical 
handicap, or any medical classification per se. Rather, advanced students 
should be ncerned with research and development pertinent to the learning 
and adjustment problems of the population of exceptional children that have been 
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identified. 



IV. 



New Directions of Educatlonol VIrophasts 



yy 




In teaching pupils whose individual differences and competencies 
are so varied, the well trained COHI teacher should have great exposure 
to the new methods and materials which present technology and pedagogy 
af ford . 

The participants were able to share with the group innovative 
programs, such as Dr* B^gges, Involving a systematic presentation for 
teacher education, and microteachlng demonstrations such as that of 
Dr. Berko. 

The speakers well Illustrated the close relationship needed between 
academic and field experiences for opclmun teacher prrparatlon. Ideas 
such as extended field experiences, during summer months, or alternating 
with school classvcrk were discussed. Individualized study and the use 
of examinations for demonstration of competency where suggested as an 
alternative to class credit hours which most institutions now require. 

In Chairman, Dr. Biausteln's group a great interest was evinced In 
very early educational Intervention with handicapped or high risk children. 

It was seriously pr^ported by some members of the discussion group 
that parent education and counseling night actually begin before birth, 
such as In the case of a high probability of the transmission of a 
hereditary condition or a known abnormality of the fetus. It was felt 
that many secondary but serious psychological and learning problems of the 
K?j>dlcappod child reaching school age could iiave been mitigated or prevented 
by early educational intervention, 

The cocnlttment to early childhood invention araong institutions of 
higher learning seems to be increasing. The extertlon of teacher 
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preparation programs In orrfer to serve the very young exception 
child necessitates new competencies and Innovative organizations for 
Instruction, Vor example: (1) the student teacher may have to learn 

how to adapt to the child's home as his classroom for infant teaching. 

(2) The teacher may need to develop expertise In teaching parents how 
CO teach their bableSi thus be a teacher trainer himself. 

(3) The student teacher will need to learn Ingenuity and flexibility 

In developcne*' . of curriculum and methodology In the new and experimental 
field of early special education. 

Much thought was given to the teacher's responsibility In pre- 
paring the child for his eventual optimum adjustment In the adult world. 
Some participants stressed the nerd, ard occasionally the Inability, 
of educators to plan curriculum and undertake Instruction that has 
relevance to realis:ic life goals to which physically handicapped children 
can aspire. The implication for teacher training institutions Is clear. 
Tijche’^s will need to aevelop competencies relating to the provision of 
educational programs for teenagers that provide background and transition 
frem the school to the world of work. Therefore, a close liason is 
recommended between special education, vocational education and the field 
of reKablTltatlon . 

Sum mary am i Conclusion s 

The principles ano policies elucidated In the Spe':lal Study Institute 
resulted in the following conclusions for COHI Teacher Preparation. 

1. Since teachers are needed to serve the educational needs of 
a very real and difficult group of children, specialized teacher training 



programs are necessary. 



2. The goal of Integration of crippled and sick children in 
mainstreara education to the fullest extent suggests the need of new 
kinds of special educators who can aid schools and communities toward 
achieving this end more successfully. 

3. Teacher training programs should expedite understanding 
and cooperation between mainstream and special education to the 
mutual advantage of the fields. 

4. The complex problems of the multiply handicapped COUI children 
might be best met by providing students with Individualized programs 

of special training for li oabth experience and training related to 
the education of COIll children and interests of the teacher's children. 

5. Pro^^rams for doctoral study ••hould not be based on medical 
classlf icat ions but rather on research and development dealing with 
educational and psychological variables In relation to COHI children. 

6. It is incumbent upon teacher training programs to make every 
effort to adopt innovative methods and materials afforded by modern 
pedagogy and technology. 

7. Since very early intervention is often obJlgatory for a crippled 
child's optimum growth and development, educational institutions for 
tuache»: preparation should focus on program development in early childhood 
special education. 

8. Teacher preparation progras^s sitould afford opportunities for the 
student to understand his role cs a future teacher in relation to his 
pupils' vocational and rchabi lltative needs. 
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Where is the Switch that Tiirns Teachers on? 

Charles N. Jordan 
Cleveland Public Schools, Ohio 

The thrill of vatchinf; or riding in a high per- 

tomance car is know to most teenagers and to 

mtny adults. 
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The excitement of turning the Ignition svitch, 
hearing the thunder of the starting engine » 
feeling the surge of power, enjoying the speed 
of acceleration has been described by colorful 
adjectives that stir one’s heart and kindles the 
emotions • 



The Grand Prixi Daytona.' and Sebring! These are 
clsssic excmoles of places where engineering 
skill harnesses power and transfems it into fluid 
motion which through the ages has born recorded 
in music and prose and displayed in visual nedia. 

Every good mechanic knows that mechanical failures 
cause trouble on the track or road requiring pit 
stops or adjustments at a service station. 

Sometimes this power is easily harnessed and ready 
to turn on the largest of engines ... .but other tines, 
it is ulu'Tgish and difficult to generate. ... like a 
vinter-veary car, it cries out for a Spring Tune Up., 
new sparkplugs and points. ., .new oil and air filters. 
B resurr^cncc of power. 

teong sports car lovers, a tune-up is enough to turn 
on a variety of ecstatic mental vibrations Ihe 
engineering skill rnd rrocess cf turning on o car 1 i 

inr> 
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veil understood end greatly appreciated. ♦. *but vhen 
It comes to turning on people. .. .our skills ere often 
less precise and our uncertainty frequently monumental 

Many things 'txirn on people — music -- art -- sports 
-- recreation — affection — all seem to varm the 
heart and stir the emotions. 

Hov do ve ’'turn or. teachers?" Where is the svitch? 
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Historically the Investigations scrutinizing the 
forces that drive reonltj tovard success have con- 
sidered notivation power, t'xamiiiations of the 
dynarilcs of notivation have provided explanations 
ranging from basic factors such as drive needs -- 
interest and Incentive to broad psychological — 
social and philosophical foundations. 

Our principal concern at this point is not a major 
investigation related to the elements of motiva- 
tional complex, but hcv to put go power “Into people. 

Ve are en^^rossed with the problem of finding the 
svitch that starts those energizing forces that 
produce H 'souped-up" hi-octane perfomancc. Ve 
arc fascinated by the possibilities of retoolinr 
in-scrvice training prograns and providing rnintc nfUTCc 
services designed to assist teachers to perforn 
vlth Varoon! and 

I on 



Our Job analysis su^goste the following questlor*»: 
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Vv^at Is a self-starting, hi~octane person and hov 
do ve produce one? 

What does it mean to be supremely healthy arid 
fully functional? 

What are people like who have achieved high degrees 
of self realization — psychological freedom and 
moximrn fulfillment? 

What happens vhen ve free our minds of the coirimon 
denoainatcr of average and think in terms of highest 
rpra*6? 

No one has ever heard a sports car lover say, 
have an average car and I get average per romance/' 

Ihe passion for the ultimate In pover packed 
performance Is a consuming obsession among the 
auto buffs. Komars spent tinkering -- adjusting 
or paste vaxi»ig a high finish reflect love on 
the owner's part. 

Can ve, like the car buff, free our nind,; from 
closure associated with the average and move to 
productive openness related to our highest 
rcvoluricns per mljiute? 

In attempting to disengage our thinking from the 
lov gear of avcr.vcc performance and shift to the 
high gear of ultlr'.atc perform .ncc ... ,ve mur.t over- 
cene the inertia an 1 convert 5t Into rover. 

un 



As ve move from ”vhy" to *'hov" toward the finish 
line, helping teachers to become fully operative 
— power packed people, it is urgent that ve have 
a cojnznon goal. A goal which they perceive as 
important, realistic and obtainable. 

Achievement of this goal, like winning a racing 
trophy, can portrs^/ the teacher as smooth-running , 
fully functional, psychologically free. The 
establishment of a strong self concept on the part 
of the teacher is imperative, and like an automobile 
needs continuous reinforcing or tuning up. 

Reinforcing the self concept in a teacher is as 
vital as cleaiiing sparkplugs and points and re- 
adjusting t}ie carburetor and timing in a car. 

This process of refueling the self concept by 
rewarding — exciting — and challenging the 
individual revs him up to stretch ajid grow in 
an affective as well as a cognitive way. 

It means helping teachers identify with others -- 
vith a feeling of belonging in a friendly, helpful 
manner. 

Assisting teachers to v'ork cooperatively with others 
and to increase the capacity of self acceptance, 

Kstfibllshirg nnd nointaining n value system that 
prizes openness and nurtures perception. 

O Mirroring one’s self in a positive way thro’og.h the 
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actions and rcoctions of others. 



76 . 

Thus far our considerations have centered around 
self activating FiOtives tjroadly classified as social 
and achievement motives designed primarily to 
strengthen the self concept. Among motives that 
nay te used to tune up teachers are: 

, desire to affiliate vith others 
desire for vamth 
desire for self confidence 
desire to become self actualizing 
desire for competence 
desire to explore to try new things 
desire to find out 

The last two motives nay be classified under the 
stimulus seeking concept and nay be used vhen 
an attempt is made to encounter vhat is new and 
challenging. 

Vhen ve compare mechanical engineering vith human 
engineering one i.i astounded by the siniloritios , 
the precise diagnostic procedures and direct 
mechanical skills on the one hand and the broad 
generic concept of personal motivation on the other. 

Considering this parallelism, like auto mechanics » it 
is vital in working vith people that ve use our 
best diagnostic instruments and our greatest 
personal skills. 

If VC move from abstract consideration aiid approach 
the practical a*pcc\s of motivational arousal, ve 
will be in a letter position to discuss the kinds 

lO'J 



of thing:', VC do in Cleveland to turn teachers on." 



In Cleveland ve do five things; 
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1, seist and encourage teachers in develop- 
ing the self concept that they are profes- 
sionally and personally "turned on*’’ 

2. Indicate vith empathy and respect, that ' 

> 

we are avare and willing to assist teachers j 
in fulfilling their needs. j 



3. Assist teachers in developing effective 
teaching strategies. 

*4, Make the assaiiption that all behavior is 
learned -- changing behavior takes time 
but that it is worthwhile. 
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5i Establish the idea that professional and 
personal growth is inportaiit, rewarding 
and enhances the developr;ent of a strong 
self concept. 

Our search for the switch that turns teachers on — 
begins with our initial interview. Ihe rirrorlng 
process also starts at this point. Every effort 
is made to reflect those attitudes and quslltics 
that enhance the teacher's concept of self* 
Candidates are encouraged to regard themselves 
as fully functioning professionals . Opportunities 
arc explained -- the challcnrc of personal stretch- 
ing and growing is presented ana advocated. Tne 
teacher is urged to increase his awareness and to 
sharpen hie perception Ghllla. Melhodologloo arc 
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discussed and teaching strategies are stressed. 

Teachers are encouraged to look ahead to future 
goals. 

i 

In addition to the initial interview, careful t 

5 

consideration is given to student teaching experience ] 

I 

and whenever possible to initial assignment. We ) 

I 

place each student teacher with one of our ablest I 

professional teachers --a person who exemplifies | 

I 

those desirable qualities with which the student | 

teacher can identify. During his internship ad- j 

rninistrati VC and suporvisox^y help ere available, j 

I 

but the teacher is provided with nany opportunities to 

1 

develep strength of inner self; J 

gain professional conpetence; 

I 

increase awareness and perception; I 

I 

develop empathy for gifted children a’:d staff; j 

accept the challen.^e and opportunity for pro- 
fecslonal onu perconal r rovth 

S 

i 

After a teacher has been employed by the Cleveland ■ 
Board of Education assigned to the Division of I 
^^ajor Work Classes, a pre-school briefing conference j 
is held. This conference is a vital link in the | 

I 

process of locating the switch that turns teachers 
on* Usually the group is small, thus the discussion | 
is informal and uses supportive systems of both 
verbal and non-verbal cueing intended lo slrcnr.thcn 
affective rclationshii^s . frog ran goals arc carefully 

i 

discussed* liothodologlcs arc explained, ai.l teaching 
strategies arc explored. Opportunities and chal- 
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longes are talked over and questions rvnsvercd. Peer 



03 veil as administrative and supervisory support, 
is emphasized* The vorth of each teacher is high- 
lighted and optimism is stressed. In-service op- 
portunities Bxe carefully pointed out using bulletins 
and the Indirect approach associated with InspirationaD 
dissatisfaction. 



1 
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A division meeting highlights the beginning of the j 
nev school year. Teachers are welcomed using among ? 

i 

other expressions Jackie Gleaso*-'s 'You are a | 

i 

beautiful group." Special assignments are made, I 

such as becoming master teachers » serving as training j 
teachers, and working on comittees to prepars nev ; 
guides and curriculum materials. Each June our 
teachers close the year with a Div/.sional fun dinner. 

Thir is strictlv their show. 1 

f 

f 

Frequently our teachers leave the Division through 

i 

promotions or changes in administrative or super- 
visory assignments. As supervisors or principals, | 

i 

they are looking for the switch that turns teachers j 

I 

on. Imagine hov helpful it Is to work with a 
principal or a supervisor in a building who has had 
experience in the program — believes in it — and 
actively suppo;*ts it. 



U)0KI2;G fob T3IE SWITCJI THAT TUBNS TrACHEPS OH is a 
series of chal.lenglni:; , meaningful, rcrplexinr,, but 
also revardititi exciting and happy experiences. 

One constant, hov^evor, that is an integral part of 
this search for the '‘turn on” svite!^ Is ”lovo" .... 



whether it is seen in the empathy and compassion 
shown during a crisis situation .... or the ''just 
right" suggestion that sets off the chain reaction 
for achieving a particular goal .... that certain 
chemistry that c\n occur between supervisor and 
teacher .... principal and teacher .... parent 
and teacher .... or student and teach'^»' Is what 
makes the whole process more I'cvordlng and worth- 
while. 

Thus when you go into a class and walk out w'ith 
goose biamps, a high pulse rate, and very positive 
mental vibrations .... you have seen a teacher 
and a class that is ^'turned on." A class that 
reflects the same sheer ecstasy of a zooming car, 
"running on all fours," and "souped-up" with just 
a touch of love .... end that's what it's all about 
babyJ 
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